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—and after that he wouldn’t 
drive a block without auto- 
mobile liability insurance 


E LEARNED his lesson as a result of 
a costly experiment. He considered 
himself a careful driver and “couldn’t see” 
the idea of paying automobile liability 
premiums. But that day when the young- 
ster ran across the street after a baseball— 
dashed out from behind a big truck that 
was pulling up at the curb—well, he did his 
best to avoid the boy, but the jury awarded 
the parents $20,000. 


The man today who does not carry ade- 
quate Liability Insurance in a strong, de- 
pendable company may some time find that 
he has all his life struggled and saved in 
vain. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company urite 
practically every form cf insurance except life 
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Edinburgh, The Modern Athens” 


On the London and North Eastern Railway 


Through Britain with 


the “Cflying Scotsman” 


The swiftest train over the shortest route from 
London to Edinburgh, via the London & North 
Eastern Railway. 

Through the wooded hills and green meadows 
of Middlesex and Hertfordshire; the land of the 
Pilgrims, where the American Nation was con- 
ceived; the Yorkshire Moors and Dales; the 


Northumberland Fells; into the wild beauty of © 


the Scottish Highlands. 


It traverses the scenic, historic route—through 
a country richer in cathedrals, castles, abbeys 
and historical remains than any other in England 
and Scotland. 


The London & North Eastern Railway’sRoyal | 
Mail Routes, via Harwich, form the ideal link 


between England and Continental Europe. 


Make your trip through Britain a “‘Lonpon- | 
Nortu-EasTERn” tour. Save time and money, ~ 


and still see everything that matters. 


Let the ‘‘Lonpon-NorTu-EAsTERN”’ Amer- 
ican representative plan the details for you. 
Intensely interesting illustrated booklets for 
the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar Acent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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for Men and Women of the Smart World 


Feminine patrons will be served directly from Paris 


through the Section devoted to Special 


Costumes and Accessories 


Madison Aucme~Hitth Aueuw, New York 


Chirty-fifth Street 


Chirty-fourth Street 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Raymond-Whitcomb Round the World Cruise 


® Including Australia and New Zealand ¢ 


Never was there a cruise 
Most Complete so truly meriting the term 


World-Cruise eon fine World.” es 

; 8.000-mile course. (his- 

Ever Conceived torically comprehensive) 

includes Havana, Pana- 

ma, Hawaii, and the great Far East lands—Japan, 

China, the Philippines, India, Egypt—and also vast 

Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania—never be- 

fore visited by a cruise. Eight exclusive ports—the 

Eastern, Western and Southern Hemispheres—all 
six continents. 


Most Splendid 
ship to MaKe 
a Wo 


JNever was there so mag- 
nificent a cruise-ship— 
the brand-new Cunard 


rld-Cruise liner ‘‘Carinthia,’’ spe-” 


cially designed for pleas- 
ure-cruising. 20,000 
tons register, 624 feet in length, she has every con- 
venience—elevator, swimming-pool, squash-court, 
gymnasium—extraordinarily broad decks; luxuri- 
ously spacious public rooms; 77 rooms connecting 
with private bath; 115 single rooms; hot and cold 
running water throughout. Therates: $2,000and up. 


Most Ample Ex- Never was there offered 
: such a number and va- 
cursions EverIn- TEL of shore ROBSON: 
; included in the cruise- 
cluded in Rates rate—in Japan to Tokyo, 
4 Kyoto, Nikko, &c.; China 

to Peking: Ceylon to Kandy; India to Agra (the 
Taj Mahal), Delhi and Benares (the Burning 
Ghats), &e.; Egvpt to Cairo, &c.; in Australia, 
New Zealand and Tasmania, with their scenic won- 
ders, glorious flowers, weird animals and strange 
aboriginals, to 6 towns (Sydney, Melbourne, &c.). 


Most Convenient Never was there a cruise 
PES, so carefully planned. to 

and Delightful assure pv enience ei 
start an nish and the 

Dates Always best possible weather en 
route. Leaving New 
York Oct. 10 (obviating opening the town-house), 
the cruise may be joined at Los Angeles Oct. 25 
and San Francisco Oct. 27. Japan wil! be visited 
during Chrysanthemum time; India when most 
clement; Australia, &c., in summer.—At Cherbourg 
Mar. 1, affording opportunity for the Spring Abroad. 


Booklets, Ship-plans and detailed information from 


Raymond @ Whitcomb Co. Corner Beacon and Park Sts. Boston y/ 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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WHERE THE EXCEPTION 
metdat KULE 


HATEVER is 

unusually fine 
in LUGGAGE has 
a place in the exclu- 
sive quality stocks 
Grathe Chas. W. 
Wolf Stores. 


That is why we feature 


HARTMANN 
TRUNKS 


Gibraltarized construction, 
with cushion top and every 
device for convenience and 
extreme Capacity. 


Members of the National Travel 

Club, upon proper identification, 

are entitled to a discount of 

25% on all purchases at any 
of our Stores. 


$45 to $250 
LUGGAGE NEW YORK 
22CORTLANDT ST. 58 CORTLANDT ST. 


SO BROADWAY 17 DEY ST. IO2 NASSAU ST. 
“The Leading Luggage and Leather Goods Specialists 


CRUISE 
to 


North Cape 
: and Fjords 
Sa of Norway |i == = 
LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN 
S.S. STAVANGERFEFJORD 


Sailing from New York July 10 


A fascinating cruise, aboard the large and comfortable S. S. Stavanger- 
ford, visiting the nine-hundred-year-old city of Bergen, Stavanger, and 
Oslo, northward to Trondjheim, the earliest capitol of Norway, through 
the smooth waters of the Inner Course, to Hammerfest, the northern- 
most city in the world, to the North Cape, where the midnight sun 
hangs like a blazing ball above the Arctic Ocean. Thence returning, 
past the motintainous islands that dot the coast, past magnificent 
glaciers, majestic fjords, to Molde, the city of Roses. 


De luxe cabins (bedroom and bath), outside cabins, excellent cuisine, 
experienced tour managers, illustrated lectures, dances, masquerades— 
wide promenade decks for exercise and recreation. Rates from $490. 


For Reservations and Illustrated Booklets 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


} 22 Whitehall St., New York 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago 319 Second Ave., Minneapolis 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Clwo Million 
‘People 
in Ten Years 


LMOST two million people 
crossed the ocean on our 
ships in the past ten years; crossed 
the wide seas in supreme comfort, 
mingled pleasantly with pleasant 
people—met courtesy and friendli- 
ness all the way. 


Ours is a vast service—but human. 

A service that understands the 

traveler’s every whim—and meets 

it. A service that has provided 

the best of ocean travel for more 
than half a century. 


Tae Re 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE-RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 127 So. State St., Chicago; 460 Market St., San Francisco; 
84 State St., Boston; our offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


DHE CAEVARY 


It is said so often of simple, primitive peoples that religion is the very essence of their life that it almost seems an 

indignity to say it again of the more than devout Bretons, the modern inhabitants of ancient Armorica. The life of 

these people is a life of festival. Everything which they do or think has some religious import. The fact that their 

modern espousal of Christianity is so picturesque is perhaps due to the survival of their unconquerable pagan spirit. 

The clear beauty of a Breton morning, the robust charm of Breton girls, and the intense magnificence of Breton church 
bells makes a scene like this unforgettable to the traveler. 
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A-CORNER OF THE CYCLISTS PARADISE 


The adventurous traveler who scorns the haste of motors and is content to buffet the English wind and rain on a bicycle propelled by his own 


leg-power gets a treat of picturesqueness which others miss. 


Plymouth: Saltash, Botus Fleming, St. Mellion, Callington, Stoke Climsland, Launceston, St. 


Listen to the names which one may encounter by taking this road up from 


Giles-on-the-Heath, Holsworthy, Milton 


Damerel, Frithelstock Stone, and Monkleigh. 


ROAD MAPS OF ARDEN 


By J. De Lancey FERGUSON 


head or Murray; a few, like the lamented Bert Leston Taylor, 

profess their ability to embark with no means of transport 
more substantial than imagination and pipesmoke. Because noth- 
ing except an orchid can grow without roots, and I am no orchid, 
my mind demands for its starting point something more than 
tobacco dreams. On the other hand, Baedeker is too concrete; my 
imagination is crushed on learning that “Penzance, 1.e., ‘Holy 
Headland; ...a seaport with 13,123 inhabitants, ... is one 
of the headquarters of the pilchard and mackerel fisheries, and 
also trades in copper, tin, china-clay, and granite. Potatoes, 
brocoli, fruit, etc., are extensively cultivated in the environs and 
sent in large quantities to London” ... No, thank you. When 
I revisit the glimpses of the English moon, I don’t wish to be 
reminded of brocoli. From brocoli it is only a step to vegetable 
marrow, bread-sauce, sago pudding, and synthetic custard, and 
when you have reached that level your memories of England are 
not dreams, but nightmares. 

For me, not dram nor dream is the giver, nor Murray nor 
Muirhead the book that enables me to lay down the luggage of 
ilka-day life. The Djinns of my travels are John Bartholomew 
& Co., of Edinburgh, and the magic carpet they provide comes in 
thirty-seven pieces, under the prosaic title of Half-Inch to Mile 
Map of England and Wales. (Why is it that nobody in the 


United States, except the Government, can publish a decent map? 
u 


( YOME fireside travelers swear by Baedeker, others by Muir- 


To establish a particularly humiliating inferiority-complex, com- 
pare a British road-map with one of the ghastly things in our 
automobile blue-books.) When once you have walked or cycled 
over a road, its every feature is impressed upon your memory 
through all the senses at once, and thus for me the red lines that 
net the colored contours of my maps translate themselves, as they 
climb from the green of sea-level to the deep brown of the up- 
lands, into experiences that are not mere cinemas flashed before 
jaded eyes, but etchings bitten in with the thrill of aching muscles 
or the exhilaration of swift action. Yes, Tor is not the name 
of something seen from a car window; its brown contours on the 
map evoke a picture of a heather-purpled whaleback blotted from 
view by a furious squall that marked the end of the drouth of 
1921—the last thing, except wet macadam and slanting rain, that 
I was to see for the fourteen houseless miles to. Launceston, as 
I rode with the southwest slashing at my poncho and the water 
trickling into my left shoe. Bodmin Moor is not a meaningless 
waste crossed in a char-a-banc; it signifies two cold and famished 
hours of walking against a wind that made cycling impossible, 
after Piperspool had denied luncheon to the wayfarer. Parra- 
combe Hill means a desperate moment when brakes refused to 
hold, and I flung myself off against the roadside bank, lest a worse 
thing betide. The Heddon Valley is not a fold in the hills; it is a 
sudden glory of green sea prinked with purple cloud-shadows, be- 
tween a green and a purple headland beyond Hunter’s Inn. 


THE QUIET OF AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 


The cyclist’s only misfortune in traveling about rural England 

is that he may come to an exquisite village, looking like the very 

type of the Anglo-Saxon idea of peace and comfort, and still 

find no food in it, having, therefor, to ride ten or twelve hungry 
miles to the next more likely place. 


Even without his maps, the cyclist can pass an examination in 
the physical geography of his travels. Levels as well as hills 
have their characteristics, and no one who has ridden the feature- 
less miles of the coast. road through Fareham and Havant to 
Chichester, or has crossed Romney Marsh against a head-wind, is 
likely to forget the experience. (The words Thomas Hardy 
ascribes to Yell’ham Wood are conclusive proof that he is not 
a cyclist. To me, Yell’ham didn’t say, “Life offers, to deny!” It 
didn’t even quote Coombe Fir-trees’ assertion that Life is a moan. 
To me, Yell’ham said, “Fo-o-our mo-o-ore miles to Do-orchester, 
against this damned wind!”) The mechanically propelled tourist 
doesn’t know whether the wind is blowing, or not; he never con- 
sciously verifies the statement that the prevailing winds in the 
west of England are westerly, or rediscovers what Drake knew 
when he fought the Armada, that in fine weather the wind up- 
Channel veers with the sun. And what are hills to the motorist, 
except when he has to shift gears? He has never known the labor 
of plodding up Countisbury, or the thrill of coasting with hard- 
set brakes down the hairpin curves of Porlock Toll Road. He 
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THE WHITE HORSE INN AT SHERE 


This venerable inn, typical of scores throughout England, was built in the twelfth century. Ex- 
ploring for such old hostelries is one of the chief joys of the cyclist or motorist in England. 


TRAVEL 


has never slipped and stumbled 
from Honister Hause to Butter- 
mere down a grade so steep that 
even the led cycle sometimes 
needs brakes to keep it under 
control, nor has be, after three 
over-size miles from Troutbeck 
up into the fringes of the low- 
hanging clouds on Kirkstone 
Pass, been confronted by a sign _ 
warning him to dismount because 
ACCIDENTS HA V Eas 
CURRED— SOME _ FATAL. 
The motorist never knows the 
most idyllic of all locomotory sen- 
sations, when, after toiling on 
foot up an acclivity too steep for 
even even the lowest gear of his 
bicycle, beset with dust and heat 
and flies or steaming gently in- 
side a dripping poncho, the 
cyclist gains the crest. If it be 
the crest of Hindhead, at the 
Devil’s Punchbowl, he is in no’ 


AN ENGLISH FARMER’S COTTAGE AT 
CHATSWORTH 


The static quality of English civiliza- 
tion is to be seen in such charming 
cottages as this, which has been oc- 
cupied by the same farmer’s family 
for generations. The very vines seem 
to accept it as a fixed part of the 
earth, covering it as they would a 
stone or a tree-trunk. 


mood to share Smike’s pity for him whose 
sudden demise is there commemorated ; 
he is fully prepared himself to murder 
an unfortunate sailor, or anyone else who 
asks him if he is warm. But meet that 
same cyclist as he trundles into Milford 
or Liphook after four effortless and, save 
for the whir-r-r or whish-sh-sh of his 
tires, soundless miles and you find a man 
refreshed and at peace, uplifted above 
the pomps and vanities of a wicked 
world, calm as Marjorie Fleming’s hen. 
And when, after a day of such endeavor, 
he takes his ease and his pint of- bitter 
in his inn, you could not tempt him with 


(Continued on page 42) 


AMONG THE BIRDS OF SELBORNE 


By GiLBert WuHirte 


Gilbert White, author of the classic “Natural History of Selborne,” was born in that village in 
1722, Putting aside all profitable employment he devoted himself after leaving Oxford to 
the working out of a new idea in parochial history. His letters to two acquaintances, de- 
scribing the results of prolonged and careful observation of all natural phenomena in the 
region which he loved, make up a book which in spite of its age is as much alive today as it 
ever was. The passages which are printed here are from a new edition of the book illus- 
trated with photographs taken in and about Selborne of the scenes and birds and beasts which 


im these letters.—Editor. 


of the county of Hampshire, bordering on the county of 
| Sussex, and not far from the county of Surrey; is about 
‘fifty miles southwest of London, in latitude 51, and near midway 
‘between the towns of Alton and Petersfield. Being very large 
‘and extensive it abuts on twelve parishes, two of which are in 
Sussex, viz., Trotton and Rogate. If you begin from the south 
and proceed westward the adjacent parishes are Emshot, New- 
ton Valence, Faringdon, Harteley Mauduit, Great Ward le ham, 
Kingsley, Hedleigh, Bramshot, Trotton, Rogate, Lysse, and 
Greatham. The soils of this district are almost as various and 
diversified as the views and aspects. The high part to the south- 
west consists of a vast hill of chalk, rising three hundred feet 
above the village; and is divided into a sheep down, the high wood, 
and a long hanging wood called the Hanger. The covert of this 
eminence is altogether beech, the most lovely of all forest trees, 


| ik HE Parish of Selborne lies in the extreme eastern corner 


whether we consider its smooth rind or bark, its glossy foliage, . 


or graceful pendulous boughs. The down, or sheep-walk, is a 
pleasing parklike spot, of about one mile by half that space, jutting 
out on the verge of the hill-country, where it begins to break 
down into the plains, and commanding a very engaging view, 
being an assemblage of hill, dale, woodlands, heath, and water. 
_The prospect is bounded to the southeast and east by the vast 
‘range of mountains called the Sussex Downs, by Guild-down near 
Guildford, and *by the Downs round Dorking, and Ryegate in 
Surrey, to the northeast, which altogether, with the country be- 
yond Alton and Farnham, form a noble and extensive outline. 

At the foot of this hill, one stage or step from the uplands, 
lies the village, which consists of one single straggling street, 
three-quarters of a mile in length, in a sheltered vale, and running 
parallel with the Hanger. The houses are divided from the hill 
by a vein of stiff clay (good wheat land), yet stand on a rock of 
white stone, little in appearance removed from chalk; but seems 
so far from being calcarous, that it endures extreme heat. Yet 
that the freestone still preserves somewhat that is analogous to 
chalk, is plain from the beeches. 
which decend as low as those 
rocks extend, and no farther, 
and thrive as well on them, 
where the ground is steep, as 
on the chalks. 

The cart-way of the village 
divides in a remarkable manner 
two very incongruous soils. To 
the southwest is a rank clay, 
that requires the labor of years 
to render it mellow; while the 
gardens to the northeast, and 
small enclosures behind, consist 
of a warm, forward, crumbling 
mould, called black malm,. which 
seems highly saturated with 
vegetable and animal manure; 
and these may perhaps have 
been the original site of the 
town; while the wood and 
coverts might extend down to 
the opposite bank. 

At each end of the village, 
which runs from southeast to 
northwest, arises a small rivulet: 
that at the northwest) end fre- 
quently fails; but the other is a 
fine perennial spring little in- 
fluenced by drought or wet sea- 
sons, called | Well-head. This 


because it overhangs the town. 


White described. The traveler will discover that Selborne is today almost exactly as described 


breaks out of some high 
grounds joining to Nore Hill, 
a noble chalk promontory, re- 
markable for sending forth 
two streams into two differ- 
ent seas. The one to the 
south becomes a branch of 
the Arun, running to Arun- 
del, and so falling into the 
British Channel: the other 
to the north. The Selborne 
stream makes one branch of 
the Wey; and meeting the 
Blackdown stream at Hed- 
leigh, and the Alton and 
Farnham stream at Tilford- 
bridge, swells into a con- 
siderable river, navigable at 
Godalming; from whence it 
passes to Guildford, and so 
into the Thames at Wey- 
bridge; and thus at the Nore 
into the German Ocean. 

Our wells, at an average, 
run to about sixty-three feet, 
and when sunk to that depth 
seldom fail; but produce a 
fine limpid water, soft to the 
taste, and much commended 
by those who drink the pure 
element, but which does not 
lather well with soap. 

To the northwest, north 
and east of the village, is a 
range of fair enclosures con- 
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THE VILLAGE OF SELBORNE FROM “THE HANGER” 


Selborne is a pretty country village upon the eastern border of 
Hampshire, England. Above it rises a wooded hill which, in 
characteristic Anglo-Saxon terminology, is called “The Hanger” 
In the woods of this hill Gilbert 
White studied the birds and beasts which he loved so well. 


AN ENGLISH COUSIN OF 
THE CROW 


The jackdaw is essentially a 
European bird. Flocks of them 
are a characteristic feature of 
most English and Continental 
churches but they are not de- 
pendent upon man’s tendency 
to raise steeples. In stretches 
of country like that about 
Selborne, where churches are 
not numerous enough to house 
the daw population, they are 
clever enough to utilize empty 
rabbit burrows and live, like 
some of their human neigh- 
bors, underground. 


sisting of what is called a white 
maln, a sort of rotten or rubble 
stone, which, when turned up 
to the frost and rain, moulders 
to pieces, and becomes man- 
ure to itself. 

Still on to the northeast, and 
a step lower, is a kind of white 
land, neither chalk nor clay, 
neither fit for pasture nor for 
the plough, yet kindly for hops, 
which root deep into the free- 
stone, and have their poles and 
wood for charcoal growing just 
at hand: This white soil pro- 
duces the brightest hops. 

As the parish still inclines 
down towards Wolmer forest, 
at the juncture of the clays and 
sand the soil becomes a wet, 
sandy loam, remarkable for 
timber, and infamous for roads. 
The oaks of Temple and Black- 
moor stand high in the estima- 
tion of purveyors, and have 
furnished much naval timber ; 
while the trees on the freestone’ 
grow large, but are what work- 
men call shakey, and so brittle 
as often to fall to pieces in saw- 
ing. Beyond the sandy loam the 


IO 


soil becomes an hungry lean sand, 
till it mingles with the forest; and 
will produce little without the assis- 
tance of lime and turnips. 

Should I omit to describe with 
some exactness the forest of Wol- 
mer, of which three-fifths perhaps 
lie in this parish, my account of 
Selborne would be very imperfect, 
as it is a district abounding with 
many curious productions, both ani- 
mal and vegetable; and has often 
afforded me much _ entertainment 
both as a sportsman and as a 
naturalist. 

The royal forest of Wolmer is a 
tract of land of about seven miles 
in length, by two and a half in 
breadth, running nearly from north 
to south, and is abutted on, to begin 
to the south, and so to proceed 
eastward, by the parishes of Great- 
ham, Lysse, Rogate, and Trotton, 
in the county of Sussex; by Bram- 
shot, Hedleigh, and Kingsley. This 
royalty consists entirely of sand cov- 
ered with heath and fern; but-is 
somewhat diversified with hills and 
dales, without having one standing 
tree in the whole extent. In the 
bottoms, where the waters stagnate, 
are many bogs, which formerly 
abounded with subterraneous trees ; 
though Dr. Plot says positively that 
“there never were any fallen trees hidden in the mosses of the 
southern counties.” But he was mistaken: for I myself have 
seen cottages on the verge of this wild district, whose timbers 
consisted of a black hard wood, looking like oak, which the 
owners assured me they procured from the bogs by probing the 
soil with spits, or some such instruments: but the peat is so much 
cut out, and the moors have been so well examined, that none has 


will be a disappointment. 


Europe. 


A DEMON AMONG THE SONG BIRDS 
The red-backed shrike is the English equivalent of our “butcher’ 


bird” and equally deserves the name. When he is near, the little 

sparrows and other birds set up such a crying that you would 

know him at once for a desperado. It seems incredible but he 

does impale his victims sometimes upon sharp thorns near his nest. 
He is passionately fond of beetles, too. 


THE WINGED DRYAD OF THE TREES 


To the North American a close view of the nightingale 
This drab little bird is a visi- 
tor in easternmost England from the continent of 
One may wander the eastern counties. for 
a long time without hearing the song that 
charm’d magic casements opening on the foam of peril- 
ous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 
may be near at hand snapping and cracking in a very 
jarring way which no one would believe could indicate 
the presence of a nightingale. 

song in Italy rather than in England. 


I have also been shown pieces of | 


softer nature, which the inhabitants — 
called fir: but, upon a nicer ex- 


discover nothing resinous in them; 


or some stich aquatic tree. 


agreeable haunt for many sorts of 
wild fowls, which not only frequent 
it in the winter, but breed there in 
the summer; such as _ lapwings, 
snipes, wild-ducks, and, as I have 
discovered within these few years, 
teals. Partridges in vast plenty are 
bred in good seasons on the verge 
of this ferest, into which they love 
to make excursions: and in particu- 
lar, in the dry summer of 1740 and 
1741, and some years after, they 
swarmed to such a degree, that 
‘parties of unreasonable sportsmen: 
killed-twenty and sometimes thirty — 
brace in a day. 
But there was a nobler species of 
game in this forest, now extinct, 
which I have heard ‘old people say 
abounded much before shooting fly- 
ing became so common, and that 
was the heath-cock, black game, or 
grouse. When I was a little boy I 
recollect one coming now and then to my father’s table. The last 
pack remembered was killed about thirty-five years ago; and within 
these. ten years one solitary greyhen was sprung by some beagles 
in beating for a hare. The sportsmen cried out, ‘A hen pheasant” ; 
but a gentleman present, who had often seen grouse in the north © 
of England, assured me that it was a greyhen. 
Nor does the loss of our black game prove the only gap in the 
Fauna Selborniensis; for another beautiful link in the chain of 
beings is wanting, I mean the red deer, which toward the begin- 
ning of this century amounted to about five hundred head, and ~ 
made a stately appearance. There is an old keeper, now alive, — 
named Adams, whose great-grandfather (mentioned in a perambu- 
lation taken in 1635), grandfather, father and self, enjoyed the 
head keepership of Wolmer forest in succession for more than a 
hundred years. This person assures me, that his father has often — 
told him, that Queen Anne, as she was journeying on the Ports- 
mouth road, did not think the forest of Wolmer beneath her royal 
regard. For she came out of the great road at Lippock, which is 
just by, and reposing herself on a bank smoothed for that purpose, 
lying about half a mile to the east of. Wolmer pond, and still called 
Queen’s-bank, saw with great complacency and satisfaction the 


yoee vere loenigt 
And yet the bird 


Keats probably heard its 


been found of late. Besides the oak, | 


fossil-wood of a paler color, and | 


amination, and trial by fire, I could | 


and, therefore rather suppose that. | 
they were parts of a willow or alder, | 


This lonely domain is a very | 


whole herd of red deer brought by the keepers along the vale ~ 
before her, consisting then of about five hundred head. A sight — 


this worthy the attention of the greatest sovereign! But he fur- 
ther adds that, by means of the Waltham blacks, or, to use his 
own expression, as soon as they began blacking, they were reduced 
to about fifty head, and so continued decreasing till the time of 
the late Duke of Cumberland. It is now more than thirty years 
ago that his highness sent down a huntsman, and six yeomen- 
prickers, in scarlet jackets laced with gold, attended by the stag- 
hounds; ordering them to take every deer in this forest alive; 
and convey them in carts to Windsor. In the course of the 
summer they caught every stag, some of which showed extraor- 
dinary diversion; but, in the following winter, when the hinds 
were also carried off, such fine chases were exhibited as served 
the country people for matter of talk and wonder for years 
afterwards. I saw myself one of the yeoman-prickers single out a 
stag from the herd, and must confess that it was the most curious — 
feat of activity I ever beheld, superior to anything in Mr. Astley’s 
riding school. The exertions made by the horse and deer much 
exceeded all my expectations; though the former greatly excelled — 
the latter in speed. When the devoted deer was separated from 
his companions they gave him, by their watches, law, as they 
called it, for twenty minutes; when, sounding their horns, the stop- 
dogs were permitted to pursue, and a most gallant scene ensued. 
Some young men went down lately to a pond on the verge of 
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attends the windows of dying persons. 


jnatural history. 


jremember, a pair of white owls 
|that constantly breed under the 
jeaves of this church: As I have 
| paid good attention to the manner 


‘quest of prey, and hunt all round 
the hedges of meadows and small 
enclosures for them, which seem 
» to be their, only food. 
| irregular country we can stand on 
- an eminence and see them beat 
‘the fields over like a setting dog, 
| and often drop down in the grass 
| or corn. 
_ birds with my watch for an hour 
_ together, and have found that 
| they return to their nests, the one or the other of them, about once 
in five minutes; reflecting at the same time on the adroitness that 


and spectres. 
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Wolmer forest to hunt flappers, 
yr young wild-ducks, many of 
which they caught, and, among 
jhe rest, some very minute yet 
jfull-fledged wild-fowls alive, 
iwhich, upon examination, I found 
‘to be teals. I did not know till 
then that teals ever bred in the 
‘south of England, and was much 
pleased with the discovery: this 
look upon as a great stroke in 


We have had, ever since I can 


of life of these birds during their 
season of breeding, which lasts 
the summer through, the follow- 
ing remarks may not perhaps be 
‘unacceptable :—About an hour 
before sunset (for then the mice 
begin to run) they sally forth in 


In this 


lichens. 


I have minuted these 


every animal is possessed of as regards the well-being of itself 


‘and offspring. But a piece of address, which they show when 


they return loaded, should not, I think, be passed over in silence. 
As they take their prey with their claws, so they carry it in their 


claws to their nest: but, as the feet are necessary in their ascent 
under the tiles, they constantly perch first on the roof of the 


chancel, and shift the mouse from their claws to their bill, that 


| the feet may be at liberty to take hold of the plate on the wall 


as they are rising under the eaves. ; 

White owls seem not (but in this | am not positive) to hoot at 
all: all that clamorous hooting appears to me to come from the 
wood kinds. The white owl does indeed snore and hiss in a 
tremendous manner; and these menaces well answer the intention 
of intimidating; for I have known a whole village up in arms on 
such an occasion, imagining the church yard to be full of goblins 
White owls also often scream horribly as they fly 
along; from this screaming probably arose the common people’s 
imaginary species of screech-owl, which they superstitiously think 
The plumage of the 
remiges of the wings of every species of owl that I have yet 
examined is remarkably soft and pliant. Perhaps it may be neces- 
sary that the wings of these birds should not make much resistance 


_or rushing, that they may be enabled to steal through the air 


unheard upon a nimble and watchful quarry. 

While I am talking of owls, it may not be improper to mention 
what I was told by a gentleman of the county of Wilts. As they 
were grubbing a vast hollow pollard-ash that had been the mansion 
of owls for centuries, he discovered at the bottom a mass of 
matter that at first he could not account for. After some ex- 
amination, he found it was a congeries of the bones of mice (and 
perhaps of birds and bats) that had been heaping together for 
ages, being cast up in pellets out of the crops of many generations 


of inhabitants. For owls cast up the bones, fur, and feathers of 


what they devour, after the manner of hawks. He believes, he 


told me, that there were bushels of this kind of substance. 


When brown owls hoot their throats swell as big as a hen’s egg. 
I have known an owl of this species live a full year without any 
water. Perhaps the case may be the same with all birds of prey. 
When owls fly they stretch out their legs behind them as a balance 
to their large, heavy heads; for as most nocturnal birds have large 


eyes and ears they must have large heads to contain them. Large 


eyes I presume are necessary to collect every ray of light, and large 
concave ears,to command the smallest degree of sound or noise. 


THE CHAFFINCH AT HOME IN SELBORNE 


The chaffinch is a very delicate architect, building his nest of 
gossamer mosses and fluff from plants and studding it with 
Gilbert White noticed that chaffinches, whose nests 
were near cities, were more careless in their construction meth- 
ods, probably because the exquisite natural materials of the 
open country were hard to find in the brick and stone of 

city streets. 


ballast. There is a 
peculiarity belonging 
to ravens that must 
draw the attention 
even of the most in- 
curious—they spend 
all their leisure time 
in striking and cuf- 
fing each other on 
the wing in a kind 
of playful skirmish; 
and, when they move 
from one place to 
another frequently 
turn on their backs 
with a loud croak, 
and seem to be fall- 
ing to the ground. 
When this odd ges- 
ture betides them, 
they are scratching 
themselves with one 
foot, and thus lose 
the center of gravity. 
Rooks sometimes 
dive and tumble in a 
frolicsome manner; 
crows and daws 
swagger in their 
walk; wood-peckers 
fly wvolatu undoso, 
opening and closing 
their wings at every 
stroke, and so are al- 
ways rising or fall- 
ing incurves. All of 
this genus use their 
tails, which incline 
downward, as a sup- 
port while they run 
up trees. Parrots, 
like all other hooked- 
clawed birds, walk 
awkwardly, and 
make use of their bill 


Tt 


A good ornithologist should be 
able to distinguish birds by their 
air as well as by their colors and 
shape; on the ground as well as 
on the wing, and in the bush as 
well as in the hand. For, though 
it must not be said that every 
species of birds has a manner pe- 
culiar to itself, yet there is some- 
what in most genera at least, that 
at first sight discriminates them, 
and enables a judicious observer 
to pronounce upon them with 
some certainty. Put a bird in 
motion 


‘ ” 


*., .:Ht vera incessu patuit. .... 


Thus kites and buzzards sail 
round in circles with wings ex- 
panded and motionless; and it is 
from their gliding manner that 
the former are still called in the 
north of England gleads, from 
the Saxon verb glidan, to glide. 
The kestrel, or wind-hover, has 
a peculiar mode of hanging in the 
air in one place, his wings all the 
while being briskly agitated. 
Hen-harriers fly low over heaths 
or fields of corn, and beat the 
ground regularly like a pointer or 
setting dog. Owls move in a' 
buoyant manner, as if lighter 
than the air; they seem to want 


THE GREAT TITMOUSE 


The great English titmouse does not 
need to have food hung out for him 
on the trees. He is one of the 
cleverest birds in the world at finding 
subsistence, having been seen hanging 
head downwards from the edge of a 
thatched roof pulling out straws one 
by one in order to get at the flies 
which even in mid-winter are to be 
found in such a manner. The great tit 
can also crack hazel nuts with his 
strong beak. He is a near relative 
of our chicadee. 
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GILBERT WHITE’S VILLAGE 


Selborne Village consists of little more than a single street, 

most of the houses which line it having been standing in Gilbert 

White’s day. It is an eighteenth-century village carried over into 

the twentieth. There are few places in England which offer a 

greater variety of delightful walks in field and forest than the 
vicinity of Selborne. 


as a third foot, climbing and ascending with ridiculous caution. 
All the galling parade and walk gracefully, and run nimbly; but 
fly with difficulty, with an impetuous whirring, and in a straight 
line. Magpies and jays flutter with powerless wings, and make 
no dispatch, herons seem incumbered with too much “sail for their 
light bodies; but these vast hollow wings are necessary in carrying 
burdens, such as large fishes, and the like ; pigeons, and particularly 
the sort called smiters, have a way of clashing their wings the 
one against the other over their backs with a loud snap; another 
variety called tumblers turn themselves over in the air. Some 
birds have movements peculiar to the season of love: thus ring- 


doves, though strong and rapid at other times, yet in spring. 


hang about on the wing in a toying and playful manner; thus 
the cock-snipe, while breed- 
ing, forgetting his former 
flight, fans the air like the FF 
wind-hover; and the green- 
finch in particular exhibits 
such languishing and falter- 
ing gestures as to appear like 
a wounded and dying bird; 
the king-fisher darts along 
like an arrow; fern-owls; or 
goat-suckers, glance in the 
dusk over the tops of trees 
like a meteor: starlings as it 
were swim along, while mis- 
sel-thrushes use a wild and 
desultory flight; _ swallows 
sweep over the surface of 
the ground and water, and 
distinguish themselves by 
rapid turns and quick evolu- 
tions; swifts dash round in 
circles; and the bank-martin 
moves with frequent vacilla- 
tions like a butterfly. Most 


species are not equally 


TRAVE 


and fall perpendicularly as they sing: woodlarks hang poised in 
the air; and titlarks rise and fall in large curves, singing in their 
descent. The white-throat uses odd jerks and gesticulations over 
the tops of hedges and bushes. All the duck- kind waddle; divers 
and auks walk as if fettered, and stand erect on their tailee these 
are the compedes of Linneus. Geese and cranes, and most wild- 
fowls, move in figured flights, often changing their position. The 
secondary remiges of tringe, wild-ducks, and some others, are 
very long, and give their wings, while in motion, a hooked appear- 
ance. Dabs chicks, moor-hens, and coots, fly erect, with their legs 
hanging down, and hardly make any dispatch ; the reason is plain, 
their wings are placed too forward out of the true center of 
gravity; as the legs of auks and divers are situated too backward, 

From the OLR of birds, the transition is natural enough to 
their notes and language, of which I shall say something. Not 
that I would pretend to understand their language like the vizier 
who, by the recital of a conversation which passed between two 
owls, reclaimed a sultan, before delighting in conquest and devasta- 
tion; but I would be thought only to mean that many of the winged 
tribes have various sounds and voices adapted to express their 
various passions, wants, 
and feelings; such as 
anger, fear, love, hatred, 
hunger, and the like. All 


eloquent ; some are copi- 
ous and fluent as it were 
in their utterance, while 
others are confined to a 
few important sounds: 
no bird, like the fish 
kind, is quite mute, 
though some are rather 
silent. The language of 
birds is very ancient, 
and, like ot her ancient 
modes of speech, very 
elliptical: little is said, 
but much is meant and 
understood. 

The notes of the eagle- 
kind are shrill and pierc- 
ing; and about the sea- 
son of nidification much 
diversified, as I have 
been often assured by a 
curious observer of na- 
ture, who long resided at 
Gibraltar, where eagles 
abound. The notes. of 


A HERON IN HIS 
NEW SUIT 


The stately heron of the marsh 
is a curiously built bird but he 
is built for the kind of life he 
leads, which includes standing 
in the water and spearing frogs 
and fish with his great nose- 
spear. The young, when newly 
fledged, are very awkward. 
You could knock this one from 
his branch with a feather. 


our hawks much resemble those of the 
king of birds. Owls have very expressive 
notes; they hoot in a fine vocal sound, much 
resembling the vox humani, and reducible by 
a pitch-pipe to a musical key. This note 
seems to express complacency and rivalry 
among the males: they use also a quick call 
and a horrible scream; and can snore and 
hiss when they mean to menace. Ravens, 


of the small birds fly by 
jerks, rising and falling as 
they advance. Most small 
birds hop; but wagtails and 
larks walk, moving their legs 
alternately. Skylarks. rise 


A WINGED LONGSHOREMAN 


The pied wagtail goes up and down the banks of 

English streams moving the pebbles to get at the 

insects which lie between them. He is not averse 

to swallowing some of the pebbles now and then. 

He is a hardy creature, remaining in England 
all winter. 


besides their loud croak, can exert a deep 
and solemn note that makes the woods to 
echo ; the amorous sound of a crow is strange 
and ridiculous ; rooks, in the breeding season, 
attempt sometimes in the gayety of their 
hearts to sing, but with no great success; 
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ie parrot-kind have many modulations of voice, as appears by 
jeir aptitude to learn human sounds; doves coo in an amorous 
nd mournful manner, and are emblems of despairing lovers; the 
roodpecker sets up a sort of loud and hearty laugh; the fern- 
wl, or goat-sucker, from the dusk till daybreak, serenades his 
aate with the clattering of castanets. All the tuneful passeres ex- 
ress their complacency by sweet modulations, and a variety of 
nelody. The swallow, as has been observed in a former letter, 
ly a shrill alarm bespeaks the attention of the other hirundines, 
nd bids them be aware that the hawk is at hand. Aquatic and 
fregarious birds, especially the nocturnal, that shift their quar- 
ers in the dark, are very noisy and loquacious; as cranes, wild- 
reese, wild-ducks, and the like; their perpetual clamor prevents 
hem from dispersing and losing their companions. 

In so extensive a subject, sketches and outlines are as much as 
an be expected; for it would be endless to instance in all the 
nfinite variety of the feathered nation. We shall therefore con- 
ine the remainder of this letter to the few domestic fowls of our 
yards, which are most known, and therefore best understood. At 
irst the peacock, with his gorgeous train demands our attention; 
wut, like most of the gaudy birds, his notes are grating and shock- 
ng to the ear: the yelling of cats, and the braying of an ass, are 
10t more disgustful. The voice of the goose is trumpetlike and 
Janking ; and once saved the the Capital of Rome, as grave his- 
orians assert: the hiss also of the gander is formidable and full 
Mf menace, and “protective of his young.” Among ducks the 
xual distinction of voice is remarkable; for, while the quack 
f|the female is loud and sonorous, the voice of the drake is 
nward and harsh and feeble, and scarce discernible. The cock 
urkey struts and gobbles to his mistress in a most uncouth man- 
let; he hath also a pert and petulant note when he attacks his 
idversary. When a hen turkey leads forth her young brood she 
ceeps a watchful eye: and if a bird of prey appear, though ever 
0 high in the air, the careful mother announces the enemy with 
| little inward moan, and watches him with a steady and attentive 
ook ; but, if he approach, her note becomes earnest and alarming, 
nd her outcries are 
edoubled. 

‘No inhabitants of 
| yard seem pos- 
essed of such a 
rariety of expres- 
ion and so copious 
| language as com- 
non poultry. Take 
. chicken of four 
r five days old, 
ind hold it up to a 
vindow_ where 
here are flies, and 
t will immediately 
eize its prey, with 
ittle twitterings of 
omplacency ; but if 
ou tender it a wasp 
yr a bee, at once 
ts note becomes 
larsh, and expres- 
ive of disapproba- 


THE DORMOUSE 


ion and a sense of This small creature, made famous by 
jlanger. When a Alice in Ue ae for his inability 

i to keep awake at the tea-party, is in 
pallet fie feady to real life a very active little creature 
By eae intimates and a common inhabitant of the fields 
he event by a joy- about Selborne. 


nus and easy soft 

note. Of all the ; 
yxecurrences of their life that of laying seems to be the most im- 
ortant; for no sooner has a hen disburdened herself, than she 
“ushes forth with a clamorous kind of joy, which the cock and 
he rest of his mistresses immediately adopt. The tumult is not 
-onfined to the family concerned, but catches from yard to yard, 
and spreads to every homestead within hearing till at last the 
whole village is in an uproar. As soon as a hen becomes a mother 
ner new relation demands a new language; she then runs clocking 
1nd screaming about, and seems agitated as if possessed. The 
father of the flock has also a considerable vocabulary; if he finds 
food, he calls a favourite concubine to partake ; and if a bird of 
prey passes over, with a warning voice he bids his family beware. 
The gallant chanticleer has, at command, his amorous phrases, and 
his terms of defiance. But the sound by which he is best known 


The English crow, called rook, on account of his enmity 
against the game parks of England has an even worse name 
than his American cousin. The gamekeepers of the land 
make periodical forays against colonies such as that shown 
above, but the birds have an uncanny sense of the meaning 
of a man with a gun and are apt to keep out of range. 
Just before dusk, every day, the rooks return in long 
strings from their foraging, gathering by thousands above 
Selborne-down, where they wheel round in the air, and 
sport and dive in a playful manner, all the while exerting 
their voices, and making a loud cawing which from the 
village sounds like a rather pleasant murmur, like the 
rushing of wind in tall trees. When they have indulged in 
this sport for a time the rooks disappear into the beech 
woods for the night. 


is his crowing: by this he has been distinguished in all ages 
as the countryman’s clock or larum, as the watchman that 
proclaims the divisions of the night. Thus the poet ele- 
gantly styles him: 


““.. the crested cock, whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours.” 


(Continued on page 44) 


YOUNG TITMICE 


These plump balls of feathers are very hardy, spending the 
winter in England without any migration other than occasional 
refuge under the eaves of a house or barn. 
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THE ISLAND OF TAILLESS CATS 


Trailing Saint Patrick in the Isle of Man—The Open Air Legislature on the Tynwald—Relics of 


The tf The 


the Armada of Elizabeth’s Time ‘ P | 


By Constance M. HALitock : | Rat 


told them where I was going; “there’s nothing there but 

Hall Caine and the tailless cats, is there?” which shows 
how little they knew. But the English friends were no better. 
“The Isle of Man!” they said scornfully, “There’s nothing on 
the Isle of Man but Lancashire trippers. All the ’Arrys and 
’Arriets from Liverpool to the Lakes go there for the holidays.” 
And that shows how much they kriew. But I knew no more than 
the rest, so it was in a state of happy uncertainty that I boarded 
the little ship with the strange emblem of the island fluttering 
at its stern. Nobody knows the origin of this design of the 
three armed legs, but the “Manx ones” explain that however you 
turn the figure, one leg is always kneeling in reverence, one bent 
to spring to action, one kicking defiance to its enemies, so that 
it meets all needs of life. The little boat churned and rocked 
across the Irish Sea for three hours; the miserable ones were 
very miserable, but the lucky ones who had their sea-legs walked 
up and down the deck or bought tea from the youth who ran a 
little tea shop in the stern of the boat and served you your hot 
drink to the whistled tune of ‘Ma, he’s makin’ eyes at me!” which 
never stopped for the whole three hours. 

From the sea the island was hidden in the mist that the old 
people call “Mananaan’s Mantle.” Mananaan was so fond of the 
island, and so fearful that some stranger would discover his 
favorite dwelling place that he used to throw this mantle of mist 
and invisibility around himself and his home whenever a boat 
came in sight. Thus-it remained undiscovered for many cen- 
turies, known only to the happy islanders and the few fishermen 
who were driven upon it. Indeed Mananaan almost deceived 
St. Patrick himself, but you can’t trick an honest Irish saint 
with anything like a mist of invisibility—St. Patrick’s little 
coracle brought him safely there, and to this day there are no 
snakes on the Isle of Man any more than on the old sod. 

When we landed at Douglas the mist was only a light haze 
through which gleamed the greenest grass and the whitest rocks 
in the world, up the headlands above ‘the town. My English 
friends were right in one thing—the Lancashire trippers were 
there, swarms of them. Every single..one of the hundreds of 
girls wore a shapeless yellow knitted “jumper”? and a white felt 
hat; every one of the hundreds of men wore a shapeless mustardy 
tweed coat and no hat; but most of them remained along the 
beautiful crescent-shaped promenade that ‘overlooks the sea, or 
in the glass-fronted dance halls or in the movies where “Gwladys 
Naish” was the week’s attraction. As soon as you get back in 
the old part of town or in the hills away from the sea the 
trippers cease from troubling and the tourist is at rest. 

Douglas, the chief town, has one of the most beautiful situations 
imaginable, backed by hills, shut in on each side by a bold headland, 
and fronted by a mile of evenly curved pebbly beach, where, 
strangely enough, there was very little swimming, at least in June. 
The favorite use for the pebbles below the promenade seemed to 
be for laundry. purposes. All the lodging houses along the crescent 
had their sheets and tablecloths, anchored by stones, spread out 
on the shingle to dry. I am sure their patrons had swaggering 
nautical dreams at night. 

The town would keep, and fair weather does not, in British 
latitudes, so I started out for a country walk the first thing. The 
island is in what seems a very northerly latitude to us, some- 
thing near that of Quebec, but what with the sea in general and 
the Gulf Stream in particular the climate is amazingly mild. 
The cottage gardens are riotous with fuchsia and lilies as well 
as with the more common old-fashioned flowers; those fantastic 
long-tailed evergreens that the ‘children call monkey trees are 
everywhere, and I even saw a few palms, though I cannot say 
that they looked flourishing. The disappointing thing about road- 
walking anywhere in Great Britain is that the tall hedges and 
stone walls shut out so much of the view that the hiker is often 
reduced to admiring the clouds and the tops of the trees. So 
when I saw a man out of a story book trimming a hedge I asked 
him about footpaths back to town. In the stories about England 


Pea: Isle of Man!” said my American friends, when | 


a 
there always are footpaths; and here was a “hedger and ditche 
with his legs bound up in gunnysacks just as the books say; so - 
one story feature was true, why not another? Yes, there ‘as 
footpath back to Douglas—I told you so! It went behind an 
past some cows, along a brook past some more cows, Over a 
past some horses, and ended on a point of land where two brool 
came together. Back I went, past the horses, but not, I am happ 
to say, past any more cows, to a lane that led out to the highway 
and'so on the remaining mile to Douglas: Some of the cows at 
horses belonged to the Nunnery where St. Patrick’s conver 
lived fifteen hundred years ago; here St. Bridget established ht 
Christian maidens and worked among the followers of the Druid 
In more degenerate modern times the house, not, of course, t 
primitive original dwelling of the saint, but a vine-covered Tudt 
building, has been a favorite residence of retired army and na’ 
officers, and is now occupiéd by one of the few captains of indu 
on the island. “oa Yi 

A good way to get over monotonous stretches of ground } 
something you want to see is by charabanc, otherwise known % 
auto-car or bus. I know it is the fashion to deride these vehicle 
which are called by a French name in England, an American nan 
in France and an English name in America; but I should se 
they are as useful and innocuous in the Isle of Man as they ca 
be anywhere, for here there -are few automobiles, one system ¢ 
toy trains, and only unpaved lanes for the walkers. Any tim 
between nine and eleven that a carful of people collected in th 
square in front of the hotel was starting time. It was thus 
made the round. The island is roughly diamond shaped, wit 
Douglas and Ramsey on the east side, Peel opposite Douglas ¢ 
the west and Castletown on the south. There are little village 
of course, but these four larger towns attract most of the peopl 
All of these names, with Maughold and Marown, Malew ar 
Kirk Michael and many others, are familiar to the readers ¢ 
Hall Caine; but what I cannot remember his giving us is a 
sense of space and desolation that comes from the great swet 
of the treeless hillsides, nor the color, made only of the gree 
slopes with the shadows of the clouds over them. The fhe 
grown glens he gives us, and the farms and the little white % 
tages, but not the light, nor the great wind that tells you ft 
sea is always there, though out of sight for the moment. 

Somewhere between Ramsey and Peel I made acquaintance wit 
a young ex-officer and his wife who sat next me in the moto 
The island, or rather Douglas, may be full of English holida 
makers, but Americans are more or less rare, and I was qui 
an object of interest. From a few venturesome remarks abot 
its being a pleasant day and Ramsey’s having a charming se 
front, we progressed to such personalities as that charaban 
were convenient ways of seeing the country, and that the roa 
were very good. By the time we reached Peel we were old frien 
and instead of spending the hour there in getting lunch, v 
bought sandwiches and took a little boat to the old: castle th 
stands out in the harbor. This is the sort of castle it does one 
heart good to come across, in these days of restored and tame 
strongholds. It is only a stone’s throw from the shore, but tho: 
few feet make all the difference in the world. A castle that fee 
the ebb and flow of the tide is much better than a high and di 
one. This castle has a ghost, a spectral black dog that bodes + 
to him who tries to follow and find whence the visitor come 
and where he goes. This Mauthe Dhu used to appear silent 
before the soldiers in the guard-room of the castle, lie down befor 
the fire for as long as it pleased him, and disappear in his ow 
good time. One night a soldier, emboldened in his cups, unde 
took to walk the dim corridor in the dark before the dawn, wit 
the unknown visitor as he disappeared to his spectral home; “t 
would try,” says the old eighteenth-century gossip Waldron 
“whether it were dog or devil.” Whether dog or devil the soldic 
never told, for though he returned from his venture, he wz 
stricken dumb and died in a fearsome manner within three day 
The judicious thereupon blocked up the passage through whic 

(Continued on page 44) 
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oast of the Isle of Man. Not far from this picturesque harbor, across the Irish Sea at White- 


Paul Jones during the American Revolution. (Below) Glen Meay, Isle of Man, is typical 


t in 1878 and the villagers are still talking about his coming as 


if it had been yesterday. 
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CONTRASTING CITIES OF NORTHERN SPAIN 


San Sebastian, Playground of Kings—Southward Into the Castilian Summer— 
—Venerable Burgos, Cathedral City 


By Rospert MEpDILL 


This article by Mr. Medill, whose books on Brittany and Norway and Sweden are well known, 1s the first of a@ series which 
will appear during the spring and summer and will cover all of the important cities of Spain. Mr. Medill’s second article 
on Salamanca and Segovia, two of the most picturesque towns of Spain, will appear next month.—Editor. 


north and you come overnight 

from Paris, San Sebastian will 
offer you your first glimpse of 
Spanish life. It is not, however, 
the typical life of Spain and, if the 
reason impelling you to visit the 
country is a quest for the unusual 
and picturesque and not conven- 
tional amusement with the fashion- 
able people of the country, you are 
not apt to linger long in this 
smartest of seaside resorts. Still for 
all that it is a good starting place 
for a tour of the peninsula for it is 
always an amusing thing in any 
country to see how the other half 
lives, and it is oftentimes a pleasing 
experience to enter a land of ro- 
mance through portals hewn in con- 
ventional form in order that the 
contrasts later on may be the more 
vivid. 

Before, however, you reach the shimmering sands of Biscay’s 
beautiful spa your twentieth-century sensibilities will have been 
aroused to the echoes of the past. No sooner have you crossed 
the border than the curtain rises on the Spain that changes only 
with the centuries. Towns with Castilian silhouettes clamber 
up the hillsides and oxen move dreamily along the furrows of 
the fields drawing primitive wooden plows of a design which 
was old when Ferdinand and Isabella drove the Moors out of 
Spain. 

It is very difficult to write of San Sebastian because in its 
essence it bears a close resemblance to all the other seashore water- 
ing places of Europe and presents, apart from its distinctive 
natural surroundings, few aspects of individuality. It has its 
beach and its casino where the life of the resort centers and, in 
season, thanks to the liberal patronage and enthusiasm of the 
King for the sport of sailing, its yacht races. Besides these attrac- 
tions possessed, for the most part, by other Continental spas it 
has, in common with all well-populated cities of Spain, 
its bull ring which distinguishes it from Biarritz just 
over the border in France scarcely two hours away. 
But San Sebastian is par excellence the principal 
watering place of Spain and if you have any desire 
to see the Spanish aristocracy at play you must make 
it a visit in summer, when it becomes the mecca of 
the people from the sun-baked interior. The fact 
that Lafayette sailed from this port to the United 
States when the young colonies were fighting for 
their liberties is, perhaps, of less importance to the 
foreign visitor than that San Sebastian is the summer- 
ing place of the royal family and that here the King 
and his court repair in August and September, or a 
part of them at least, to escape the torrid heat of the 
capital. Here gather the pleasure seekers from every 
part of the country and here in many instances the 
officials of great commercial companies live and main- 
tain their summer offices, remaining and attending to 
their duties until the rays of the sun in the interior 
and in the south are tempered by the advance of 
autumn. 

There is a natural beauty about San Sebastian that 
relieves it of the flat monotony that is characteristic 
of so many seashore places. It is really a diminutive 
inlet of the vast Bay of Biscay, the entrance guarded 


ie you enter Spain from the 


by bold rock-seamed headlands which on the maps are dignified a 
mountains. At this point on the shore the sea has broken throug 
the rocky bluffs of the coast and has fashioned, seemingly b 
intent, a sand-fringed harbor to serve as a playground for th 
parched inhabitants of the peninsula. 

The harbor of San Sebastian, hardly a mile in diameter, ; 
called La Concha and it is well named for it is indeed like a she 
glistening by the sea. The rim of the almost completely lanc 
locked harbor sweeps in an almost perfect circle beginning wit 
the rugged promontories on either hand and softening down to 
broad band of yellow sand not~much more than half a mile 1 
length. Along this fringe of sand is a promenade, the Paseo d 
la Concha, arched over by rows of tamarisk trees, whose branche 
weave a canopy overhead, terminating in a large public garde 
with flower beds and palms and walks where people stroll an 
nursemaids with flaring white coifs sit and sew and gossip, payin 
scant attention to their charges who play about in the fashion ¢ 
children the world over. This garden is never deserted for 
serves as a plaza for the turreted casino which graces one en 
and as a thoroughfare for the imposing kursaal near by, the loac 
stones that in the late afternoon and in the evening draw th 
pleasure-seeking visitors. The central part of the Paseo de 1 
Concha fringing the beach is lined with hotels which on one en 
give way to private villas. On the heights at the western en 
is the summer home of the King—the Palacio de Miramar—a con 
fortable and unpretentious structure built thirty or forty years ag 
Below the promenade the sandy beach is liberally supplied wit 
gaily striped bathing machines mounted on solid wheels and o 
sunny days the sands are covered with tents and awnings undé 
which, protected from the blazing glare of the summer sun, tk 
holiday seekers enjoy the sea and the sand and the air and tt 
bathers and paddlers disport themselves in the sparkling water 

It is a paradise for the children who swarm on the sands an 
on the adjacent thoroughfares in bewildering numbers bathin 
and paddling and romping in the sand. . One of the favorit 
amusements of the boys is to play at bull fighting and you wi 
see them at their imitation toros all through Spain. One of tk 
boys impersonates the bull while another plays the part of tk 
matador, flashing his coat over the head and body of the infuriate 
bull, alias the small boy, as he charges his tormentor just as tk 


San Sebastian is the Deauville of Spain. It is a paradise for children and pleasure 
seekers, but as a city it is in striking contrast to the medieval towns of interior Spain. 
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_ pursuits. 


_ tourists. 


| (plete disregard of all advice. 


_ temperature, of course, was 
high but the heat was a dry one 


|| during the mid-day hours. 
| ing their grain, at work in their 


_ shepherds were tending their 
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| 
‘Teal matador plays the bull with his scarlet cloak. The other boys 
in the game play the part of the capeadores and banderilleros and 


| keep the energetic animal from goring imaginary horses and pica- 


| dors. I have never seen any decisive outcome of these games of 


make believe, but presumably the bull comes to an inglorious end 


and yields up his life as is inevitable in a real contest and a new 


bull is introduced to the ring until each boy has had a chance to 


) demonstrate his prowess as a skillful matador or his ferocity as 
a maddened toro. 


We were abundantly warned that summer travel in Spain was 


| utterly devoid of comfort, that indeed it was almost impossible 
| because of the excessive heat and habitual uncleanliness and 
| annoying insects. If, however, we insisted in exposing ourselves 
| to these discomforts we were advised not to expose ourselves to 


_the sun; to follow the example of the natives and to sleep or rest 
j Yet we wanted to visit Spain when 
everyone lived out of doors, when the harvest was in full swing 
and the farmers were winnow- 


olive orchards and vineyards 
and orange groves, when the 


herds, the country folk selling 
fruit in the market places and 
the rural population were en- 
gaged in their other summer 
Midsummer, more- 
‘over, best suited our time and 
we knew there would be fewer 


And so we ‘went, in com- 


And not one of these dire pre- 
dictions was fulfilled. Many 
times in that August journey 
we laughed at the forebodings 
of our friends and of the guide 
books that are vehement in 
their warnings of withering 
heat in this town or that. The 


and in the shade it was usually 
cool. The summer sun is 
blistering hot but it is never 
oppressive with humidity. And 
the nights are usually cool for, mark you, except for those border- 
ing the Mediterranean the cities are perched at altitudes that 
insure relief from the heat of the day. Burgos is situated 2785 
feet up; Salamanca 2650, Segovia 3280, Avila 3715, Madrid 2130, 
Toledo 1735, Granada 2195. There may be summers, to be sure, 
when even these altitudes are not sufficient to mitigate the torrid 
tays of the sun. I am quite willing to believe there are although 
they have never come within my experience. 

Coming by rail into.Burgos you are in the city almost before 
you know it. There are no suburbs by way of warning, no strag- 
gling rows of houses and factories clinging to the outskirts of the 
town, no street car lines reaching out to dependent communities. 
Like nearly all the cities of the Spanish plain and desert Burgos 
is huddled together withdrawn from the plain that surrounds it 
and seemingly altogether self-sufficient. The magic of the name 
of Burgos is due of course to the glory of its cathedral which is 
considered to be one of the finest Gothic churches in all Spain. 
But Burgos has a personality apart from its mighty church and is 
worth knowing for its other attractions—for its multitudinous 
life, for the great panoramic view from its castle hills, for its 
typical streets and houses so characteristic of northern Spain. 


At Burges the walk from the station is a short one along a 
tree-arched roadway thickly carpeted with dust. Suddenly at 
the end one enters a plaza by the river bank planted with a 
miniature forest of giant poplars and sycamores whose canopied 
branches defy the blinding sun of the azure heavens. A refreshing 
place in this tree-arched promenade, bordered on one side by a 
group of convent buildings, partly screened by trees, although the 
dust is heavy underfoot and has spread a heavy veneer on tree 
trunks and leaves. ‘On the other side lies the river, a dangerous 
stream when, on rare occasions, the rains descend and flood its 
narrow banks, but now an extremely docile and chastened rivulet, 
threading its slender way among the stones at the bottom, in places 
almost lost to sight as it endeavors to hide from the pitiless glare 


From the great hill which towers above Burgos the traveler will get his finest 
view of the Cathedral and city, a majestic panorama of town and plain. 
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of the sun. 
city. 

_ But even now your dusty walk is already rewarded, for there 
in the river bed kneeling by an elongated pool that parallels the 
walled and poplar-lined bank are scores of housewives in the 
broiling sun vigorously scrubbing their weekly washing as primi- 
tive in method as it is picturesque in setting. Throughout the 
Spanish country side you see constant repetitions of this en- 
gaging canvas. Every stream adjacent to a town has its daily 
quota of vigorous laundresses who line their banks every daylight 
hour. Frequently to remote springs and watercourses the women 
make their pilgrimages coming from neighboring communities and 
distant haciendas, the bulging panniers of their burros ladened 
with the household linen. Running water in the home is a luxury 
quite unknown to the poorer folk of the smaller cities and towns, 
being reserved for the well-to-do who inhabit modern or modern- 
ized dwellings. To this fact, however deplorable it may be from 
the standpoint of cleanliness 
and economy of effort, is at- 
tributable one of the most pic- 
turesque phases of Spanish 
life. While water is usually 
not of local origin it is 
abundant in the distant hills 
and from this source it is piped 
into the towns, streaming forth 
in abundant volume in street 
fountains, which are placed at 
frequent intervals throughout 
the various communities. To 
these streams of living water, 
their earthen jugs gracefully 
balanced on hip and shoulder, 
flock the women and children 
in constant procession. And 
these fountains, sometimes a 
mere spigot, but more often a 
finely sculptured basin, are the 
social centers for the feminine 
townsfolk who linger and chat 
over the meager affairs of 
their daily lives. Here to the 
music of flowing waters they 
retail the doings of their fami- 
lies, the petty gossip of the 
neighborhood and, judging by 
their curiosity in regarding the stranger, discuss the diverting 
advent of visitors who so frankly and unblushingly show delighted 
interest in their commonplaces. 

Presently you come to a bridge across the river and there be- 
fore you, on the opposite side, looms a huge medieval stone gate- 
way elaborately adorned with turrets and sculptured figures and 
back of it, its pinnacled lantern and lacy spires silhouetted against 
the azure of the sky, stands the glory of this ancient capital, her 
matchless cathedral. It is precisely the kind of entry to a city of 
romance that you would expect to see in a set of children’s blocks. 

But even before this enchantment lures you across the bridge 
your eyes will be irresistibly drawn to the movement revolving 
about the sculptured fountain under the trees by the river 
promenade where, issuing from the mouths of two lions of gro- 
tesque mien, are streams of cooling water and a stone trough for 
the refreshment of the quadrupeds. . This is by no means the only 
fountain in Burgos nor is it the only one in that part of the city 
but the constant stream of women and children bearing water 
jars, the steady procession of men and boys leading horses and 
mules and donkeys to drink, and the inexhaustible supply of boys 
using it as an adjunct of their play might very well lead to this 
assumption. 

Over the bridge adjoining moves the ceaseless traffic which 
will delight the eyes of those who are accustomed to the con- 
ventional traffic of the western world. For Spain’s principal 
motive power are the mule and donkey and her goods are trans- 
ported in panniers slung from the backs of these long suffering 
animals and in two-wheeled covered carts; there is hardly a four- 
wheeled wagon in the peninsula. Diminutive donkeys draw 
absurdly big loads and without saddle or bridle carry their mas- 
ters who sit far aft, legs flaring out in grotesque fashion. The 
carts are hooded over with a basketry frame covered with painted 
canvas, affording protection from the blistering heat of the sum- 
mer sun and from the chill of the winter winds. They are drawn 


On the opposite bank is the solid phalanx of the 
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by mules, singly or by two, three and sometimes four hitched up 
in tandem fashion; carts lumber along drawn by plodding oxen 
which seem so admirably suited to the temperament of these 
leisurely folk, and men and women, loads neatly balanced on 
their heads, move with the procession. 

It is all very picturesque; we are seeing a country where tradi- 
tion is stronger than progress, where the mania for speed is 
greeted with contempt, where the flattening process of modern 
uniformity has received no hospitality and has not destroyed the 
traditional and characteristic customs of a system that belongs to 
the people and to the soil. 

The Puerta de Santa Maria, the gateway of Saint Mary, which 
affords the chief entry to the main part of the town, is as I have 
said a fitting gate for a medieval city. The walls with which it 
was doubtless once flanked have long since given away to lofty 
dwellings but the gate itself you will find a very satisfying struc- 
ture if you are on a hunt for the romantic atmosphere of the 
past. In the reign of Charles V in the sixteenth century Burgos 
joined the Comuneros who opposed the centralization of authority 
in United Spain and it was to ap- 
pease the displeasure of that 
monarch that this arch was erected 
by the offending city in the fifteen 
years following the laying of its 
foundation in 1536. 

Through this gate you make 
your way and, emerging on a 
stone-paved plaza, the Cathedral 
rises before you in all its sculp- 
tured beauty, not altogether satis- 
fying to me however because of 
the irregularity of its exterior. 
Much of Burgos is built on a hill 
but this seems small reason for the 
Cathedral’s builders to have placed 
this splendid edifice against the 
sharply rising hillside where the 
splendor is so effectually obscured. 
Perhaps in earlier times the houses 
that now crowd upon three of its 
sides were somewhat less neigh- 
borly. At any rate it is necessary 
to mount the hill and look down 
over its lofty spires and sculptured 
towers if you are to get an ade- 
quate impression of its massive 
bulk. 

To me at least the cathedrals of 
Spain are one of the country’s les- 
ser attractions for they do not pos- 
sess the dignified simplicity — of 
exterior line, the lofty splendor, 
the impressive length and the 
transcendent majesty that char- 
acterize the English and French 
churches. The Spanish have ever 
had little genius for architecture. 
In the middle ages when the men 
in the countries of the north were 
building great houses of worship 
through native designers and 
craftsmen, the Spanish were in 
constant conflict with the Moors 
and later were engaged in the pursuits of discovery and explora- 
tion in the New World. This lack of interest or of genius in 
building led to the importation of architects from France and 
Germany and England who became responsible for most of the 
notable churches in the kingdom. Architectural art was thus 
not, so to speak, indigenous to the soil and because of this fact 
Spain’s greatest buildings were inferior to those where native 
art flourished. The interiors of the Spanish cathedrals are even 
less satisfying to me than the exteriors. The walls and chapels 
are cluttered up with many tawdry figures and decorations and 
commonplace pictures, the nave as a rule is relatively short and 
almost invariably the choir is placed in the center of it thus par- 
titioning the interior and quite destroying the sense of spaciousness 
and grace that is present when the choir is placed at the end of 
the nave and the interior is left unobstructed. Can any one after 
standing in Lincoln or Durham or Rouen where the very majesty 


Spain is an arid land in summer. 
Spanish cities, the fountains which supply to the natives 
the only fresh water to be had are the great social 


centers of the community. 


Here everyone gathers to 
talk over the latest scandal. 
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solemn vistas along forests of mighty columns, brings a sob to 
the throat, find satisfaction complete in cathedrals that are lacking 
in these qualities of awe to the beholder or worshipper? Should 
not a cathedral to be wholly successful express in the glory of its 
conception and grandeur the very majesty of God? No, Spain is” 
not the place to go on a hunt for really great ecclesiastical edifices. _ 

Now when I have said this I have said the worst about the | 
churches of Spain for many of them possess distinct interest and 
are well worth seeing. 

Burgos cathedral is a fine example of pure Gothic and is con- 
sidered to be one of the country’s most notable edifices. The honor 
of its conception and the credit for a great part of its glory, as 
reflected in the purity of its Gothic, must go to an English prelate, 
Bishop Maurice, who was brought to Burgos by Ferdinand HI 
and the church founded by him in 1221. But the honor of the 
very picturesque outline and refinements of ornamentation must 
be divided with Meister Hans of Cologne, a German, who, two” 
centuries later, added some of its most distinguishing character- 
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of their vast interiors, with the great vaulted ceilings and their y 


{ 
{ 


istics. The exquisite spires of lacy texture, the stately octagonal 
lantern, the splendid rose window, — 


huge proportions which convey the 


rather than of a single structure, 
the diffusion of light within, the | 


stairway leading from one of the 


street in the hillside above, are not 
to be regarded lightly. 

In this ancient town which was 
founded in the ninth century and 


there is much to see beside the 
Cathedral. 
churches denoting its one-time size 
and importance, 
abound, as indeed they do through- 
out the length and breadth of 
Spain, clad in long black skirted 
habits that seem peculiarly ill- 
suited to the summer climate, and 
flat crowned, broad-brimmed stiff 


ance of discomfort seem to be 
worn with becoming serenity. The 


be worn throughout the year it had 
better be one adapted to cold 
weather because Burgos enjoys no 
' very happy reputation for weather. 
For three or four months the tor- 
rid winds from the south blow 


in consequence are baked to a turn, 
but during the rest of the year the 
penetrating breath of the north de- 
scends from the mountains and 
brings rare discomfort to the un- 
happy population whose homes are 
devoid of heat. Neuve meses de 
) invierno, tres de infierno: “Nine 
months of winter three of hell” is the current saying that 
describes the climate expressively if not with fine exactness. At . 
any rate the summer visitor finds a dryness in the air, notwith- 
standing the extreme heat of the sun, and a relief in the evenings 
which can be deliciously cool, due to the altitude, that makes of 
this city and its neighbors a better summer resort than any more 
northerly towns at sea level where the humidity and uniformity of 
heat night and day are so much more oppressive. From all I can 
learn about the winter climate there I would much rather visit 
Burgos in summer than in winter for the cold weather so persists 


In Burgos, as in other 


the many projecting chapels of — 


impression of a group of buildings _ 


was once the capital of Old Castile © 


There are a host of © 


magnificent iron grills, the tombs, — 
and the superbly graceful golden © 


aisles to a door opening from the ~ 


and @lieigiesm 


hats that in spite of their appear- — 


truth is that if a single habit must — 


over the plains and the inhabitants — 


that snow has been known to fall in its streets as late as May and © 


even, on rare occasions, in June. And this has its significance to 
the pampered traveler when it is known that the artificial heat 
of many of the hotels is inadequately conveyed by pathetic little 
radiators. 

The houses of the well-to-do bear testimony to this point for a 


arge percentage of them are equipped with a sun-catching device 
hich takes the form of a projecting glass window resembling 
window conservatory. Here on chilly days the worthy inhabi- 
| tants sun themselves and trap for their living quarters such heat 
| as the sun’s rays afford. A vista along the more modern streets 
) of the city is characterized by long rows of conservatory windows 
| on either hand, many of which are adorned with plants and 
| flowers. 
| _ Burgos is famous for once being the capital, even if for but a 
| short time, of the ancient kingdom of Leon and Old Castile, but 
| among the Spanish people its fame rests more securely on the fact 
| that it was the home of the Cid, the national hero and one of 
| the most romantic figures in the history of their country. Assem- 
| bling the historical facts and legends surrounding this mighty man 
of valor we find him, during the early part of his career in the 
| eleventh century, fighting the sworn enemies of his country, the 
Moors. Subduing seven of these great Saracenic chieftains in a 
single battle, he compelled their allegiance and earned the title— 
| whether bestowed on him by his foes or self-assumed is not clear 
|| because it happened so long ago— 
| of Cid from the Arabic suffix el 
| Cid from Sidi or Said meaning 
| lord. So powerful did he become 
| in his native land that when San- 
cho the king died and his death 
bore evidence of being from other 
| than natural causes the Cid was 
able to compel Sancho’s brother 
' Alfonso IV, before his succession 
_ to the throne, to swear that he was 
not the murderer. The church of 
|| Santa Agueda, an aisleless Gothic 
| edifice hard by the cathedral and 
| not far from the site of the Cid’s 
' palace, is the shrine in which the 
oath was administered. Three 
times it is said to have been taken 
by the docile Alfonso—first before 
| the cross at the portal, then by the 
_- bolt of the door (preserved for the 
_ edification of modern tourists) and 
_. lastly on the high altar. Whether 
_ the king possessed a tender con- 
science or whether he feared that 
subsequent events might cause him 
iq embarrassment is not certain but 
4 he hesitated to declare himself un- 
_ til a knight exclaimed: “Take the 
_ oath and fear naught; never was a 
king found guilty of perjury or a 
: pope excommunicated.” This seem- 
4 
q 
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ing like good logic and a comfort- 
ing reminder of his safe position, 
he forthwith took the oath. After 
this the Cid, whose real name was 
Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, the suffix 
taken from the villaye of Bivar, 
near Burgos, where he was born 
in 1026, adventured far, hewing 
his way by valorous deeds, sometimes with the infidels though 
oftener against them, until he made himself master of Valencia 
and maintained his position as Governor until his death in 1099. 
Legend and ballad and folklore are not always to be commended 
for accuracy, but that you may know that the Cid was all that 
history claims you may view his remains and those of his wife 
in a glass-covered coffin in the town hall. 

Faring forth in Burgos on an expedition of discovery you come 

across an old arcaded square, an assortment of venerable churches, 
ruins of crumbling arches and walls, and several medieval palaces, 
plain of exterior but with splendidly sculptured patios, noble stair- 
ways and finely proportioned rooms which give one an idea of 
the luxury of the ancient noblesse of Spain. That these stately 
houses have sunk far from their former high estate is pathetically 
evident in the case of two of the most notable which, impressed 
for service as storehouses and working quarters, are in a state 
of tragic decrepitude. 

It is a great patiorama of town and plain that you get from 
the summit of the great hill towering above Burgos. Capping 
the eminence in a position of magnificent defence are the ruins 
of a castle fortress of great antiquity the stronghold of the doughty 


| 


Entering Burgos you come first to a bridge across the 
river, beyond which looms a huge medieval stone gate- 
way, elaborately adorned with turrets and sculptured 
figures, over which rise the lacy spires of the cathedral. 
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Fernan Gonzalez, Count of Castile, who flourished in the tenth 
century and strove to maintain his independence of the Kingdom 
of Leon. Afterwards it became the residence of the Castilian 
kings. In this historic castle the Cid was married to Ximena in 
1074, and Edward I of England to Eleanor of Castile in 1254, 
here Peter the Cruel was born and, in a much later time, Welling- 
ton at the head of an English army was successfully checked by 
the French. 

Below you lies the town, dominated by the spires of its cathe- 
dral, a checkerboard of zig-zag streets and red-tiled roofs and, 
winding through its heart like a gigantic serpent, the bed of the 
Arlanzon with its tree-decked promenades. In the distance, north, 
east, south and west, stretches the undulating, almost treeless plain 
of northern Castile. Roads wind sinuously across the sun-baked 
plain as white as marble against their yellow and brown back- 
ground. Fringed by parallel rows of poplars and sycamores, 
these sharply defined highways can be followed by the eye for 
miles until lost in the dipping of the receding prairie. To the 
north the distant mountains rise dimly through the haze of desert 
heat. Lesser hills in tints of warm 
brown are seen to the east. The 
horizon, stretching out to infinity 
over the undulating. plain, is like 
the rim of a gigantic saucer. In_ 
the near distance farmers and their 
families are at work in the sun- 
parched fields winnowing their 
grain on threshing floors, their 
mules and oxen treading their 
ceaseless rounds with tireless regu- 
larity. Their cries to the animals 
carry audibly across the expanse of 
clear upland air reaching you like 
an echo. Everywhere you look 
are brilliant yellows and warm 
browns, products of the rainless 
earth, except for the long straight 
rows of trees fringing the rib- 
boned highways. 

In the evening hours the men 
and maids of Burgos throng the 
tree-lined promenade on the river 
bank enjoying the night-cooled air 
and seeing whom they can see. 
There is a military garrison here 
and the soldiers, revelling in their 
evening leave, repair to this happy 
hunting ground and stroll and 
laugh and flirt outrageously and 
unblushingly with the girls who 
have the temerity to walk there 
unchaperoned by the sterner sex. 
To be sure it is not the aristocracy 
that frequents this evening ren- 
dezvous. If it were there would 
be, of course, no such indiscrimi- 
nate behavior. The people who 
do, however, are as informal in 
their relation to each other as a 
similar crowd would be in Hyde Park on a holiday, the Boulevards 
of Paris on Bastile Day or New York on Election night. 

It is very gay on the sea front during the late morning hours 
when fashionable San Sebastian comes down to bathe. People 
disappear into the bathing machines and shortly emerge clad in 
bathing suits that are far from being the fashion in the resorts 
of the countries to the north. The men enjoy the freedom of 
one-piece suits but the women demurely array themselves in cos- 
tumes with ample skirts and stockings such as was the fashion with 
us many years ago. If the tide is well out and the bathing boxes 
are away from the water edge the bathers, whether from modesty 
or protection I cannot say, envelope themselves in robes or sheets 
which are shed on racks at the water’s edge and recovered when 
the bath is done. In the late afternoon people repair to the casino 
for tea and dancing and in the evening the gaming rooms of the 
kursaal are thronged with people dining and dancing and engaging 
in roulette, boule, trente quarante and other games of chance. 
The evening pastimes get under way late in the evening for dinner 
is nowhere served before eight-thirty and in the more fashionable 
places no one dines before nine or ten. Presumably because he 
takes his afternoon siesta the Spaniard shifts along his daytime 
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schedule and retires at 
a late hour. Through- 
out all Spain, even 
in the smaller towns, 
dinner in the hotels is 
rarely obtainable before 
eight-thirty making 
necessary an adjust- 
ment of time and ac- 
tivity on the part of the 
energetic visitor unac- 
customed to the habit 
of an afternoon nap to 
which it is difficult to 
adjust oneself in a 
short stay. Luncheon 
is generally served at 
one-thirty or two. The 
lateness of the dining 
hour, whatever may be 
its drawbacks provides 
at least a long after- 
noon for indulging in 
the art of sightseeing 
if that is the object of 
your journey in Spain. 

For all its reputation as the greatest watering place of Spain and 
one of the most fashionable seaside resorts of Europe San Sebastian 
is relatively small. It boasts of paved streets and fine avenues of 
business buildings and street-car lines and a splendid promenade 
along the open sea front hewn out of the rocky cliffs and is said 
to have a population of thirty thousand people, but in spite of 
all this the extent of the beach is small and when compared with 
Atlantic City or Brighton or Nice or Ostend it must surely take 
second rank if mere size is considered. 

If you are energetic enough to rise before your neighbors and 
catch the early train you will be delivered at Burgos at midday, but 
the transition is infinitely greater than this seems to portend. For in 
that space of time you pass from the well-watered, green-clad land- 
scape of the coast to the vast waterless upland plain of the interior. 
There in Old Castile you are more than half a mile in altitude 
and in the middle of sun-baked, waterless stretches of grain lands. 

Albert B. Osborne has an excellent description of this province 
in his “Finding the Worth-While in Europe.” 

“The train is running through a desert, drenched in an intense 
sunshine that pours down, white and dazzling, from a sky of 
hard, enamel blue. No trees anywhere, but ‘on the horizon, in- 
credibly distinct, are naked cliffs, carven grotesquely as from sand, 
their summits of vivid white, while shades of pansy purple lie 
along their base and up the deep gashes cut by passing cloud- 
bursts. Here and there the surface of the desert is blurred by 
some small town whose adobe buildings are of the color of the 
sands, a town that 
more clearly de- 
fines itself as the 
train comes near. 
The shadows have 
that distinct blue 
quality you so often 
see in paintings on 
the walls of gal- 
leries, but so sel- 
dom find in nature. 
Illy defined roads 
lead from these vil- 
lages to the station, 
always a mile or 
more away; here, 
in broad-brimmed 
hats and rusty 
clothes a few men 
lounge in the shade, 
and mules stand 
with drooping 
heads waiting their 
riders when the 
train has passed. 
No trees, no vines, 
no grass, no flowers 
anywhere, only a 


Dusty walks in Burgos as everywhere in Spain are rewarded often by the sight 
of Spanish housewives kneeling in the broiling sun scrubbing their linen to im- 
maculate whiteness in the long pools of the river bed. 


The chief means of transportation in Spain is still the little donkey, such as is carrying the 


household goods and the young of this Spanish family. 
donkeys carry two full-grown people at a time. 


vast range of country 
of uniform dull yellow | 
overlaid with the blue | 
shadows, the lavender © 
shades on the distant | 
mountains, and the arch — 
of the opaque sky of | 
burning blue. 

“This is Castile, a | 
vast and desert plateau — 
lifted far above the 
level of the sea.” 

Should you not have 
traveled on the penin- 
sula before you will be- — 
gin to realize that Spain — 
is not altogether the 
country of our roman- 
ticimagination—a_ 
fruitful land of exotic 
verdure, of mellow sun- 
shine, of gardens and 
flowers and music and 
soft glowing nights. 
Except for the fringe 
fi of coast in the north 
bordering the Bay of Biscay whére rain is fairly abundant, Spain’ 
is a parched, waterless country comparable to Wyoming. and New 
Mexico and Southern California. 

My bodyguard in Burgos consisted of a small boy of ten or 
twelve years who attached himself to us as we were wandering 
about the cathedral square. In every Spanish city a score of 
urchins insist on being your guide and are never abashed in the 
slightest degree when they discover that you don’t speak their 
language, but accept the situation with superb confidence and a 
brazen assurance that you will welcome their chatterings and 
attentions. In most cases they prove to be an unmitigated nuisance 
and must be driven ‘off. This little fellow, however, had such a 
winning smile and proved so likeable that after ignoring him for 
a time I accepted him as my companion if not my cicerone and he 
tirelessly walked around with me gravely pointing out the places 
of interest and ignoring the calls of his intimates to play and the 
jibes of others who regarded the foreigner with no great favor. 
When finally we returned to the artist who was sketching the’ 
cathedral from the hillside he proved our valiant champion, for 
when one or two of the inevitable spectators among the younger 
set proved unruly he cuffed them roundly and stoned them as they 
made off. He came to accept us as his patrons and his special 
charges, and his self-satisfaction was complete. 

But the late afternoon sun, viewing the destruction of his handi- . 
work in parched field and dried watercourse, catches the cloud- 
flecked western sky and with an alchemist’s cunning transforms it 
into blues and pur- 
ples and molten 
gold, gorgeous in 
its brilliant color- 
ing. And, not con- 
tent with painting 
this celestial can-— 
vas, as he sinks be- 
low the neighbor- 
ing hill in the late 
afternoon he lights 
up the towers and 
belfries and spires 
of his terrestrial 
empire with a rich 
yellow light as full 
of substance and 
color as the ochre 
on a painter’s 
palette. 


Sometimes the most infinitesimal 


A MAPUCHE GRAVEYARD 


. The Araucanians, or as they are more properly known, the Mapuche Indians, used the cross as a form of symbolic decoration long before they 
| had ever heard of Christ or Christianity. In fact their graveyards of which the above is a fair sample were full of crosses when the Spanish 


‘| 


conquerors arrived in Chile. 


The missionary padres were much chagrined at having their thunder thus stolen. 


LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE CHILENOS 


Araucania and the Araucanians—Unconquered Indian Stock Among the Chilefios—The Practical Side of Sorcery 


By A. Hyatt VERRILL 


This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Verrill on the West Coast of our sister continent. Further articles will appear in subsequent 
numbers of TRAVEL.—Editor. 


been so often mentioned in song and story, or has been so 

surrounded with romance, as the Araucanians. The Spanish 
poet, Ercilla, in his epic poem “La Araucana’ was the first to 
immortalize their name but, with poetic license, he used a mis- 
nomer, for the term Araucanian is as misleading and as in- 
definite as the term Incas when applied to the tribes of Peru. 

The world, however, knows the aborigines of southern Chile 
by no other name, and their bravery, their love of freedom and 
the fact that they have never been conquered or subdued have 
made them famous. And so, to see Chile without a visit to these 
people and their country would be to miss what to many would 
be the country’s most interesting features. 

To reach Araucania, which, by the way, is a term almost as 
vague as Araucanians, is not difficult, for the Chilean State rail- 
way runs through the heart of the district to Valdivia. And so, 
having made the side trip to Concepcion and Talcahuano, we 
traveled back over our tracks to San Rosando, and crossing the 
half-dry Bio-Bio, sped southward once more towards the Indian 
country. 

A great artist once said that Nature was badly composed and 
had too much green, and I feel quite sure that his criticism must 
have been inspired by a trip through southern Chile. There were 
endless green fields, pastures, hills, and valleys. Green on every 
side, monotonous in its unvarying greenness, and broken only 
by equally endless and equally monotonous lines and rows and 
avenues of stiff poplars. Gradually this gave way to even more 
endless rolling prairies like petrified waves of a monotone of dull 
straw color and whose only denizens appeared to be the countless 
harrier hawks that coursed back and forth close to the earth, and 
occasionally dropped swiftly to seize some unwary mouse or 
lizard or insect. But between the rounded ridges, as the train 
rumbled across bridges, we saw lovely vistas of delightful little 
farms with their neat houses, their groves of hardwood trees, their 
well-cultivated fields and their gardens in splashes of gay color, 


Boe no living race of South American Indians has 


each looking for all the world like an exquisite little painting in 
the center of a brown canvas. 

At frequent intervals the train would draw up at some neat and 
sleepy little station with its inevitable white-clad fruit sellers, its 
swaggering, huge-spurred, picturesquely garbed rancheros, and 
its pebbled platform shaded by maple or oak trees. But the first 
real interest came when, at a snail’s pace, the train rolled cau- 
tiously, feeling its way, upon Colli-pulli bridge, a mile-long, 
spider web of steel spanning a wondrous valley with a tumbling 
river nearly four hundred feet beneath the tracks. To many of 
the passengers it was a most nerve-racking experience, for the 
cars appeared to swing and sway; there was the strange optical 
illusion of the bridge bending under the train’s weight. When, 
midway across, the train came to a dead stop to allow some iron 
workers to step aside, several ladies screamed in terror. They 
were not to be too greatly blamed for their fright, for the 
bridge was designed for light traffic and is being constantly 
strengthened to carry the ever increasing loads imposed upon it. 
Not long ago a section gave way and a train was hurled to 
destruction. But the view of the valley as the train crosses the 
bridge is so superb that one forgets the possible dangers and 
the thrill. 

It is as if this valley were the introduction to a new land, or 
the frontispiece to a book of entrancing views. No longer were 
we amid the endless green fields and poplars or the interminable 
prairies, and no artist could have complained that Nature here 
was either too green or badly composed; indeed, no master of 
the brush could have hoped to equal or even imitate the scenery. 
Patches of meadow land alternated with bold hills. Brooks, ponds 
and rivers reflected the blue sky and the drooping willows. Pic- 
turesque clumps of dark foliaged algorobo trees with gnarled and 
twisted trunks, stately pines, clumps of ancient cedars, maples 
and oaks, basswoods and chestnuts dotted the hills and valleys. 
White and scarlet amarvyllis, flaming crimson-flowered shrubs, 
blackberry thickets starred with white, trees that were masses of 


MAPUCHES ON THEIR WAY TO TOWN 


The Mapuche Indians are in reality the most solid and reliable people of Southern Chile. They frequently, when times are hard, have to 
go to town to pawn some of their many and beautiful silver ornaments, but the pawnbroker will tell you that nine times out of ten they will 


return to redeem their property, a thing which the Chilefio is not so likely to do. 


oughfares except that it is rather smoother than most. 


lilac bloom, and yellow poppies splashed the fields and roadsides 
with color, while, like a wall against the eastern sky, rose the 
hazy blue Andes with their gleaming caps of snow. 

Like a veritable wall these lofty, serried mountains form the 
boundary between’ Argentine and Chile, with their mightiest 
peaks standing like giant sentries with casques of burnished steel. 
Nowhere, in all of our sister continent, is there a finer, more im- 
pressive array of snow-capped, titanic peaks. 

It was black night when the train pulled into Temuco, a bit- 
terly cold night with the tang of mountain heights in the air, 
and as we were driven shivering through the town we had but 
a vague vision of endless one-storied buildings, double-decked 
trolley cars, a dark plaza, and roughly cobbled streets. The place 
seemed dead, although it was barely eight o’clock, and the three 
or four pedestrians still abroad were mysterious figures bundled 
to the eyes in heavy ponchos. But we soon found that in 
Temuco, “early to bed and early to rise’? was an axiom carried 
out literally. It seemed as if I had scarcely closed my eyes when 
I was rudely awakened by the stentorian shouts of a man on the 
street, and I dashed to the window expecting to find a riot, a 
revolution or a conflagration taking place. But everything ap- 
peared peaceful, the faint light of dawn was dimly penetrating the 
gray night mist, and for a moment I felt that I must have been 
dreaming. Then, from the sidewalk beneath my window, once 
again the deep shout roared through the silent night. 

“Madruga! 
out of the deep shadows appeared the figure of a man. He was 
wrapped to his.ears in poncho and scarf, in one hand he carried 
a heavy staff, in the other a flickering lantern. Slowly he crossed 
the street, once more shouted his wholly unnecessary information 
that it was dawn to an apparently oblivious world, and vanished 
down the next street. As his cries grew fainter and fainter I 
disgustedly returned to my bed wondering why on earth anyone 
should take the trouble to patrol the town and disturb persons’ 
slumbers at this unearthly hour merely to spread the news that 
the sun was rising. Was he, I wondered, a peculiar local variety 
of night watchman or Sereno; was he the village lunatic whose 


Es madruga!” echoed from the semidarkness, and ° 


The road shown above is typical of Araucanian thor- 


The majority seem to have been laid out by a grazing horse. 


obsession was thus to arouse the sleeping populace, or was he 
merely some fellow who had been overlong with convivial com= 
panions, and, returning homeward at break of day, felt in his 
befuddled mind that it was high time for the rest of the world 
to be up and about? 

Later I learned that. he was none of these. No, he was the 
town’s alarm clock, and aroused the heavy sleepers with his shouts 
in order that those who desired to take the early morning train 
might be up and ready in ample time. No doubt the fellow 
serves the Temucans most excellently for this purpose, and equally, 
no doubt, they are quite accustomed to his bellows and pay no 
heed to them unless they plan to be off on their travels. 

Having thus been introduced to Temuco by such an unusual 
custom I quite naturally expected to find many another sight 
and custom equally peculiar. And when, with the sun shining 
brightly from a-cloudless sky, I again looked forth, I was not 
disappointed. Indeed, I was actually amazed, for, gazing across 
the roofs of the little city I had the feeling that I was some- 
where on the shores of the Bosphorus rather than in Chile. On 
every side, above the low: buildings, were towers, spires and 
domes so typically Slavic that they seemed transported bodily 
from Russia. But one, had only to glance down to realize that 
this effect was as superficial as it was superimposed. 

On all sides were low, Spanish buildings, iron balconies, flat 
roofs and dull red tiles. Even without these earmarks of a 
Spanish-American town one would have known one’s geographi- 
cal position by the few human beings astir upon the street. Across 
the way, two girls leaned indolently over a jutting balcony and 
bargained in raucous, parrotlike voices with a broad-hatted, pon- 
cho-draped individual bearing huge baskets of oddly white Chilean 
strawberries or frutillas. Down the street a rangy horse came 
trotting, the two battered milk cans slung on either side of the 
saddle rattling and banging, and with a swarthy-skinned rider, 
also enveloped in the inevitable poncho, perched above the rest. 
Then, a clatter of unshod hoofs, and two piebald ponies dashed 
by, their riders typical Huasos in short, gay-colored ponchos, 
ornate short jackets, and with ridiculously huge spurs on their 
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A MAPUCHE HOME AND ITS MEDICINE POST 


The Mapuche hut is made of young trees, twigs and brush, and is in many ways quite like the home of any red man. 


Inside the house, however, 


are many objects not likely to be found elsewhere in the world, such as pots made from cows’ udders and pouches made from the skins of the 


heads of calves and colts. 
- ancient. pride of race, their old beliefs. 
bs : Cacique. 


Heels? and Testis as though they might have materialized from 
‘some story of old California days. But as’the denizens of the 
town rapidly increased in numbers the streets took on a new 
national aspect. A German butcher’s two-wheel wagon rattled by. 
Then came a vivid green and yellow cart filled with bread, and 
also bearing the name of a Teutonic firm. Policemen in white 
spiked helmets and with sabres at sides appeared. Stiff, pompous 
army officers wrapped in gray cloaks strolled’ past, and one might 
well have imagined oneself in some town beside the Rhine. But 
the next passers-by were of a very different type and race— 
silent, solemn-faced fellows in ragged black and white ponchos, 
voluminous dark nether garments of Gaucho type, and riding 
sturdy Indian ponies. They were the first Araucanians, or more 
properly Mapuches, I had seen, members of that fine indomitable 
race who never bowed to Spanish rule and held their own against 
sundry and all that 
the power of Spain 
or Chile could send 
against them. And 
as the day wore on 
and I strolled about 
town I saw more and 
more of the Mapu- 
ches, for Temuco is 
in Araucania and 
everywhere, beyond 
the confines of the 
town, are the Ma- 
puche homes and vil- 
lages. There were 
more men, both 
astride their ponies 
and afoot; women 
and girls, more pic- 
turesque in their 
dark skirts, maroon 
or purple shawls, 
gay kerchiefs about 
their heads, and 
necks and breasts 
loaded. with heavy 
silver ornaments. In- 
deed. they were the vier 
most striking fea- 


Amer‘can towns. 


The Mapuche medicine post is the sign that these fine people are not yet spoiled by civilization: 
This post was tied between some young saplings stuck in the ground outside the house of the village 
It was decorated with bits of wool and colored cloth. 


A STREET IN THE ARAUCANIAN METROPOLIS OF TEMUCO 


Temuco is the chief town of the Mapuche region. 
It is also blessed with the presence of a lively officer whose special 
duty it is to go about the streets at the first sign of morning light shouting in.a terrible 
“Tt: is dawn!” The appearance of this street photographed when the sun must 
have been up for quite a while does not make it seem that many Temucans heed the call. 


They still retain their 


tures of the place, an integral part of Temuco’s life, and:a most 
important factor in its business, its trade and its existence. 

They squatted, like the Quichuas of Lima, at corners and in 
doorways with their fruits and produce spread before them; they 
chattered and bargained in the shops; they drove creaking, low- 
slung, solid- wheeled oxcarts piled high with grain or corn to the 
dealers’ warehouses, and with whoops and cracking whips they 
herded their wild- -eyed cattle or their bleating sheep | to the stock- 
yard corrals. And yet they seemed out of place i in the city, aliens 
in the very land that was once all their own. 

Temuco itself has no especially interesting or picturesque fea- 
tures, but it is a neat, clean, orderly little spot, attractive in its 
Old World atmosphere ; quite alive and bustling, and up to date 
as evidenced by the number of radio antennae that stand shar ply 
forth against the sky wherever one looks. The plaza, too, is 
attractive, with its 
odd juxtaposition of 
palms and pines, 
cacti and roses, and 
shaded by the fa- 
miliar tulip trees we 
know so, well in the 
States. A - friendly 
sort of little plaza 
where the local mili- 
tary band plays once 
or twice a week, 
where people loaf 
and gossip and 
parade, where rag- 
ged urchins squabble 
for the chance to 
polish one’s boots, 
where the photo-as- 
you-wait men have 
their cameras and 
paraphernalia, and 
w hich. as is in- 
variably the case in 
South America, is 
surrounded by an 
arcade. a hotel. the 
municipal buildings 
and a huge church. 


It is very much like most Spahish 
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ia 
mense earrings, huge pins, belts, 
breastplates, necklaces ; enormous 
spurs, bridles and stirrups; head 
bands and reins, even saddles of ' 
silver, a fortune of the heavy, 
barbaric, but beautifully wrouga 
silverwork of. the Indians. | 
“About twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of silver,’ my friend 
informed me. “Every piece 
pawned and some of it here for 
two years. But there’s mighty 
little of it that won’t be redeemed 
in time. Yes, sir, the Mapuches 
are my best customers and they're 
honest. Of course they get drunk 
now and then, who doesn’t? And 
the Chileans fill them up with 
rotten rum to get the best of 
them in a bargain and then damn 
them. The trouble is they're 
jealous of the Indians’ land and 
cattle. But you'll see for your- 
self and you'll find the Mapuches 
all right.” 
_ For my means of transporta- 
“ tiom I secured a battered automo- 
bile, and I must admit that long 
before I reached the Indian dis- 
trict my respect for the much 


AN OLD MAPUCHE CHIEF AND HIS WIFE maligned product of Senor Ford 
The Araucanians make all their own clothes and may be pardoned if they do not go all the way around. had _ risen by leaps and bounds. 
These two are rather more Indian in appearance than the majority of Mapuches. The silver orna- And we literally traveled by 


ments of the wife are conspicuous. 


I lost little time in making arrangements to visit the Rucos or 
houses of the Indians. To be sure, I was greatly discouraged by 
the people I met in Temuco, for I was assured that the Mapuches 
were surly, aloof and had no desire to have strangers visit them. 
Also, I was told, the Mapuches were lazy, shiftless, inveterate 
drunkards and dishonest, not to mention the fact that they were 
all civilized and retained nothing of their original habits and 
arts. But I took such information with a grain of salt, for 
throughout Latin America I have found that the supposedly white 
population looks down upon the aborigine—though oftener than 
not there is more than a drop of Indian blood mingled with the 
Caucasian—and credits the red man with all the worst vices and 
traits of the whites. And, also, I have found 
that in nine times out of ten the Indian is the 
better man, as far as honesty, hospitality and earn- 
ing his daily bread is concerned, while his dirt 
and his sins and his objectionable ways have been 
taught him by his alleged betters. And I was 
soon convinced that the Temucans were no excep- 
tion to this rule of vilifying the Indians. <A 
prominent merchant—an unprejudiced foreigner— 
had a very different story. “Yes, they’re a bit 
dirty and unsanitary,” he admitted, “but they’re a 
good lot. Any time a Mapuche comes to me and 
wants an advance and says he has a certain num- 
ber of hectares in grain, or a certain number of 
sheep or cattle, I’ll make the loan on his say-so 
and I’ve never lost. But if a Chilefio comes with 
the same story I want to see the wheat or live- 
stock, and I want it in black and white, and even 
then I often lose out.” 


I heard much the same tale from-the proprietor 
of the largest of Temuco’s numerous pawnshops. 
His shelves were loaded with Mapuche blankets, 
ponchos, rugs and saddlery. 

“Most of these have been sold or traded in,” 
he informed me, “but a few have been pawned 
and not redeemed—bad crops, drought, the owner 
dying or some other reason. But as a rule an 
Indian who pawns anything expects to get it back. 
Just step this way.” 


leaps and bounds as well. Never 

have I attempted to travel by 
motor car over such roads as those that meandered across hill and 
vale about Temuco. Evidently the road builders—we must say 
roads for the sake of clarity though they are unworthy of the 
name—had merely followed cattle tracks in laying out the so- 
called highways. Or, more probably, there never were road 
makers. No, I truly believe that each and every Chilean peasant 
and Indian rode his pony or drove his cart by any route that 
seemed the worst, and, in time, wore the fearful tracks that now 
pass for roads. In no place, as far as I could see, was there the 
least attempt at grading, draining or crowning. Even on the level 
plains the tracks wound aimlessly about, as if quite uncertain of 
their ultimate objective ; they ascended hills with such steep ascents 


STRANGERS IN TOWN 


He led the way to a heavy door, unlocked the The Se tacos folk and do not spend much time loafing around the 
padlock and swung back the portal. I was speech- cities. ey do like to get drunk, however, and often visit Temuco for that 
1 lvenvwhere : th 1 zi especial purpose. Even in their drunkenness they are not as disorderly as many 
ese. VEY: » covering the walls, piled on Chilefios. Their horses are their first line of defense. Very few of them, even 


shelves, filling boxes, were countless collars, im- 


though wealthy enough, own cars. 
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that only by zigzagging was it pos- 
sible for the panting little car to 
surmount them; they dropped 
Jprecipitously to river beds; they 
ran through dense jungles of wild 
| blackberry and bamboo; they rose 
-and fell like the petrified billows 
‘of a storm-lashed sea; crevasses 
yawned across them as though the 
earth had been cracked by an 
earthquake, and they were alter- 
nately composed of deep ruts and 
high ridges, holes like pitfalls and 
great boulders, steep-banked gul- 
leys and ankle-deep dust. But the 
country about, as we caught fleet- 
| ing glimpses at intervals between 
‘bumps and jolts and sickening roll- 
ing, was delightful. Far below us 
the river wound in great curves 
‘between green banks. Like seas 
of green and gold the wheat 
stretched for miles into the dis- 
tance. Hardwood trees, in clumps 
and singly, dotted the landscape. 
In level pastures herds of sleek 
cattle and clean-limbed pinto 
ponies grazed, and the hillsides 
were white with flocks of sheep 
watched over by tiny Mapuche 
shepherds and shepherdesses. Here 
and there the Mapuche houses 
could be seen, those near town 
roughly built of boards and steeply 
roofed with grass thatch; those 
more remote from civilization beehive-shaped mounds of gray 
thatch and bamboo. Often, too, we passed a lumbering oxcart 
piled high with produce, its solemn-faced Indian owner stalking 


this hut will indicate. 


_ 


AN) ARAUCANIAN HUNTER 


The Mapuches are skilled at plains hunting. They run down on 

horseback the rhea, a flightless ostrichlike bird, capturing it by 

salaneting its legs in a skillfully thrown bola, or piece of hide 
with weights on both ends. 


THE INTERIOR OF A MAPUCHE HOME 


The beautiful wool ponchos. such as the Mapuche woman shown above is weaving are one of the 


proudest possessions of Mapuche men. T 
Often the Araucanian housewife swings her baby in a papoose cradle from the 
roof, giving it a shove now and then as she works. 


They are childishly fond of bright colors as a glance about 


before the tugging oxen, his wife and family clinging to the load 
or perched upon its top. And in every cultivated field Mapuches 
were busily tilling the soil, the men in soiled, somewhat dilapi- 
dated garments of conventional cut, and looking in no way dif- 
ferent from any dark-skinned farm hands of Italian or Spanish 
bloods; the women always picturesque, and forming bright spots 
of color in their native costumes and silver decorations. 

Every mile that we progressed the huts became more numerous, 
the fields better cultivated, the herds of cattle, horses and sheep 
larger, the Indians more in evidence and the clusters of houses 
more like villages. Presently, leaving the so-called road and 
bouncing across an open pasture, our chariot came to a rattling 
halt before the heavy wooden bars of a fence enclosing half a 
dozen Mapuche homes. A wrinkled old hag peered rather curi- 
ously at us from the doorway of a hut and promptly vanished, 
slamming the slab door shut. Half a score of mangy, yelping 
curs came snarling and growling towards us, and from another 
portal a tall, dignified man emerged. From shoulders to knees 
he was covered with a magnificent poncho of soft fawn-colored 
wool striped with black and white; his limbs were swathed in 
blue woolen Gaucho trousers; his feet were encased in moccasin- 
like slippers of cowhide with the hair on, and a battered felt hat 
topped a mass of coarse black bobbed hair. But his face was the 
most striking feature of all. Amid any other environment no 
one would have dreamed he was an Indian. His skin was no 
darker than a well-tanned Caucasian, his eyes, deep set, were 
large, intelligent and soft; his features were clear cut and wore 
an expression of gravity and dignity, and a heavy mustache and 
pointed beard covered his lips and chin. In passable Spanish 
he welcomed us, informed me he was the village Cacique, and 
having ascertained the reasons for my visit, invited me to enter 
his house. I had expected to find the Mapuches civilized, at 
least outwardly, but I found that in their home life, in their 
customs and among themselves they were almost as primitive as 
though civilization had never touched them. There were the same 
smoke-blackened rafters and thatch and the pungent smell made 
so familiar to me by countless days and nights in the homes of 
untamed red men. 

In the center of the beaten earth floor smouldered the same fire 
with its steaming earthen pot of stew. Depending from posts 
and rafters were the crude wooden hooks bearing baskets, mesh 
bags and rawhide sacks of household belongings. Bright-hued 
bits of cloth and glittering silver gleamed in the semidarkness. 
There were carved wooden stools and a primitive loom bearing 


(Continued on page 44) 
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MARKET DAY IN QUIMPERLE { 


On market day the Bretons from all over the country-side, bringing their produce and their pigs with them in their high, two-wheeled carts, 
pour into the villages. Breton pigs are famous, perhaps because on account of the sparseness of the feed in the little thorny pastures of Breton 


farms, other kinds of livestock do not thrive. 


Certainly there are few fat cows in Brittany. 


BRITTANY. CELEBRATES THE PARDON OF (ia 
MOUNTAIN 


The Legend of Ronan the Hermit—How a Breton Village Remembers Its Saint—A Mountain Pilgrimage 


Translated from the French of Anatole Le Braz 


By Frances M. GostLine 


A Pardon is a religious festival in honor of a Saint. It is peculiar to the people of France’s westernmost province —Editor. 


romance and of ceremonious life. Its people, simple peasant 

farmers and fishermen, are not French. Their tongue is nearer 
to the Irish and the Welsh. Their faith is a Christianity based 
upon the ancient ceremonies of their devout and earthly paganism. 
Their Saints are quite different from the Saints of other parts of 
France. Witness St. Ronan. There is no Saint in the world 
quite like Ronan. He was an Irishman’ who drifted over from 
that snakeless island one day about a thousand years ago and 
turned up in the midst of a group of Breton’ cod fishermen. He 
was an ardent Christian and tried to enlist his new acquaintances 
in his devotion. They were simple brutes .and resented his new 
law, his law of gentleness and compassion. They ‘made things 
warm for him. Ronan gave up the idea of converting them. 
He retired to a cabin on a mountain in the county of Cornduailles, 
not far from Quimper. There he made friends with the beasts 
of the forest and by his aloofness made enemies of ‘the’ village 
folk. The latter were for lynching him because he asked them 
to think differently. One man, head of the house of Kérnevez 
urged against such action and volunteered to go and argue their 
case with the, hermit. . This he did, with extraordinary results. 
He became.a convert and disciple of the holy man and from then 
on neglected his flocks in favor of hours at Ronan’s door. Now 
the wife of the master of Kérnevez, a hale and shrewish lady 
named Kében, having a furious temper, exercised it upon Ronan 
and the husband whom he seemed to have stolen from her. She 
stormed and cursed and. threatened. She even tried to prove 
crime against the holy man by hiding one of her own children in 
a chest and claiming that she. had seen Ronan in the form of a 
wolf steal the child from her hearth. Even when Ronan proved 
himself innocent to the satisfaction of the villagers by bringing 
the child back to life Kébén held out against him. When he 
died and was being borne to his rest in the forest by his team 
of oxen, Kébén refused to mourn. She knelt by the roadway 
washing her linen and shouted curses at the cortege as it ap- 
proached. On came the oxen. Kébén railed and screamed. As 


Es the most westerly part of France lies Brittany, land of 


. long fine grasses, hanging like hair. 


the cart itself drew near her she lifted her washing bat and struck 
at Ronan’s dead face. That was the end of Kébén. The earth 
opened and swallowed her up. The dead Ronan passed on and 
where his oxen stopped the boards of the cart and the bones of 
his body turned to stone and the trees turned to stone, bending 
inward in the form of a chapel roof. There stands Locronan’s 
church today to prove the tale. 

From Locronan, every July, on the appointed day, whether the 
weather is good or bad the procession of the Pardon of the 
Mountain begins. Generally it is fine, for the festival begins on 
the second Sunday in July, the pleasantest part of the Breton 
summer. I assisted on the last occasion. Very early in the 
morning I joined the Quimper pilgrims, and started by train 
from Douarnenez. We got down at a station called Guengat, a 
little lonely house, surrounded by moor and bog, many kilometers 
from any town or village. There was only one person by way 
of staff, a woman, whose chief duty consisted in watching a few 
trucks go by now and again, and in listening every evening to the 
distant Angelus. A narrow, stony track led to a country road, 
one of those delightful little Breton roads, which, like the race 
itself, go wandering about, loitering round a thousand corners, 
allowing themselves to be guided by their fancies, and never com- 
ing to any conclusion. We walked through luminous shadow, 
between banks draped with a profusion of plants, pale flowers, 
We saw nothing, heard 
nothing, save the moving shadows of the leaves on a pathway 
spangled with sunbeams, and a delicate sound of water running 
through the cress-beds on either side of the way. 

Suddenly, through a break, appeared the sacred mountain, its 
rounded summit still steaming with the mists of the morning. 
Faint silhouettes of pilgrims appeared on the top, and along the 
edges of the slopes.. These are the solitary pilgrims, the most 
devout of all it is said, no doubt because more in character with 
the earliest tradition. It was midnight when they began “their 
tour of the mountain. Already some are returning homeward, 
their faces a little tired, their clothes damp with dew. And here 
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“are Wwe, by the 
' first calvary at 


| the foot of the 
‘mountain. On 


ese, steps 


|'women are 
| seated, break- 


fasting on 
brown bread 
and bacon. As 
I pass, one of 
them calls out 
to me :— 

“It’s no use 


_ hurrying; you 


| 


are too late. 
The saint is no 
home re (at 
home.” 
Directly they 
have concluded 
‘their devotions, 
our peasant 
women are al- 
ways ready for 
a joke. 
py Ohiwell” "I 
answer, “then I 
shall go and 
see Kébén!”’ 
_ “Ah you will 


be sure to meet 


her; where 
once there was 
one, you will 


now find five hundred.” 
You must know that the evil repute of the mistress of Kernévez 
_has most unjustly descended to all the women of the district; it 
_ has come down like a grease-spot through the centuries. 


“Between Locronan and Quéménéven 
There is not a woman who is not a Kébeén. 


Says a proverb, invented, I suppose, by some gossip of a neigh- 
boring town, when: the prosperity of the little industrial center 
caused jealousy all around. The old Celtic exclusiveness remained 


strong in Brit- 
tany, and rival- 
ries and race 
hatreds long 
lex isted--be- 
tween _ village 


and village in 


all their cheer- 
ful ferocity. 

I can still 
hear mv Corn- 
ouatllaises, 
laughing, when 
I am high up 
the road. But 


asl mao yet” 
higher, I seem 


to enter a re- 
gion of infinite 
silence. There 
is something 
religious in the 
very air one 
breathes, some- 
thing that al- 
ways enfolds 
mountain -tops, 
causing our an- 
cient Aryan 
forefathers to 
regard them as 
dwelling places 
of the Most 
Ha oly. - The 
breeze, that 


AT THE PARDON OF ST. JEAN DU DOIGT 


The Pardons of Brittany are quite unique. They are religious festivals in the first place but they are 
a great deal more than that. They are racial holidays, days of merrymaking and thanksgiving. These 
ceremonies have remained unchanged for nearly three hundred years, survivals perhaps of the ancient 
Feasts of the Dead of barbarous times. Pardons are not revels so much as ceremonies of religious 
thoughtfulness pervaded with that fine gayety which a simple people cannot keep out of their lives. 


Here the relics of St. Jean are being carried about among the crowd while the fire which celebrates 


the ecstasy of the occasion burns in the background. - 


embroidered in a broad yellow pattern. 


THE OLD HOUSES OF QUIMPERLE 


Brittany is a place of survivals. It is less spoiled by the ravages of time and the tourist than any 

other part of France. Both people and houses retain that weathered, humorous aspect which is typi- 

cal of Armorica, as Brittany used to be called. These old houses are facing the Place St. Michel 
at Quimperlé. 
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comes in slow, 
soft puffs, is 
full of “rare 
perfume, the 
fine scent of 
gervoumla tele 
herbs; and the 
groups “of 
clouds above 
look like great 
kneeling fig- 
ures. Then the 
sound of a lit- 
tle bell is 
heard, “ainda 
voice singing in 
Breton :— 

“Passer - by, 
give alms; for 
the love of 
Saint Thégon- 
nec, give!” 

In the depths 
OLE adeene lini 
formed like that 
of Ronan, from 
interwoven 
branches, and 
covered with a 
sheet by way 
of roof, a man 
is crouching on 
a stool—a 
Glazgtk,ina 
new waistcoat 


Before him is a table, 
decorated like an altar, and on the table a saint’s image, black, 
smoky—one of those rough statues peculiarly dear to the Armori- 
cans, because of their very antiquity. A brass plate, half full of 
sous, 1s placed before the “Icon,” to receive offerings. It is one 
5 of those mysterious toll-houses that stand here and there along 
the route of the Troménie. There are sixty or seventy of these 
huts scattered over the flank of the mountain. 
whose land is included inthe ancient Minihy, set up these shrines 
to represent not only the patron saint of their church, but also 


The four parishes 


the multitude 
of lesser saints 
worshipped in 
the little 
chapels of their 
district. Close 
hel Voueianace sts) <G) 
delegate, whose 
duty it is to 
sing a long rig- 
marole, enu- 
merating the 
virtues and 
miracles of the 
saint, the mar- 
velous efficacy 
of his fountain, 
sometimes to 
present frag- 
ments of his 
relics to be 
kissed by pil- 
Comins eae he 
proverb ‘Each 
one_ preaches 
his particular 
saint,’ never 
had a more di- 
rect and literal 
fulfilment. 
Thus the cult 
of Saint Ronan 
becomes a 
source of profit 
to all the wor- 
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shipping places of the neighborhood. But I should not like you 
to look at this ancient custom simply from its money-making 
point of view. A belief has spread through the whole peninsula 
that the saints of each canton ought to visit each other on the days 
of their respective pardons. If they are not taken, it is said that 
they will go of their own accord. Fishermen of the Trégor coast 
have assured me that they have seen Our Lady of Port-Blanc 
going at night by sea to the great votive festival of Our Lady 
of La Clarté. So we need not be surprised if the statues of 
Urlou, Corentin, Thujen, Thégonnec, and many other wonder- 
workers, gld-established neighbors of Ronan, leave their chapels 
on the day of the Troménie, and come to salute him on the 
borders of his own territory! It would be cruel to grudge them 
any little alms they receive in addition; they are so poor, the 
good old saints, and their little rustic chapels are so miserable! 

Just at this spot the legendary path crosses the road. At one 
of the corners of intersection there rises a rude cross, cut all in 
one piece, made perhaps from some menhir, or more probably 
from one of those blocks of granite called Lec’h, which, during 
the first ages of Christianity, served to mark sepulchres. It is 


A-PARDON OF THE SEA 


The Bretons have a Pardon for every Saint that governs the 
activities of their life. They are very largely a sea-faring people 
and the blessing of those holy ones who protect navigators is an 
important thing to them. Here a procession is leaving the church 
bearing an image of a ship which has just been consecrated. 


the tomb of Kébén.... The grass round about is thin and 
scorched; no flowers ever flourish there, even the brambles shrink 
away from it; and people follow their example, crossing them- 
selves as they hurry past, for who can tell if, in spite of the heavy 
monolith that weighs her down, the rebellious spirit shut up there 
may not suddenly burst forth like a volcano? However, I saw 
one old woman kneel before it, knowing what she was about, too, 
for to her daughter, who remonstrated, she answered, “You are 
still young; when you have been longer in the school of life, you 
will have learned pity!” 

Troménieurs are passing every moment, grave, bare-headed, 
hat in one hand, chaplet in the other. They walk silently, with- 


z 
TRAVEL 


out exchanging a single word; the Troménie is a silent Pardon, 
“Un Pardon Muet!’ From their fixed, absent gaze, it is easy to 
guess that each soul is absorbed in silent prayer that nothing can 
disturb; not even the splendid view, which, seen from this height, 
seems to reach away into the distance like the moving, tinted rays 
of some gorgeous fan. They walk alone or in groups. Now a 
family with all its members, now a whole village, a clan of laborers 
journeying en masse, men, women, children, and dogs. The pro- 
files stand out for a moment with singular clearness against the 
delicate blue of the sky, then vanish into the folds of the mountain. 

One of the principal sections of the route is that which leads 
from the tomb of Kébén to the Stone Mare. The track passes 
between gorse bushes, crosses some abandoned quarries, skirts 
a field or two of “black corn,” and finally loses itself in a moor— 
a huge stretch of dry grass, shining in the sun like a great mirror, 
over which clouds cast broad shadows. In the midst of this 
space crouches the granite monster, and it really has the strange 
colossal form of some prehistoric animal. The cult of which it 


is the object certainly goes back to a time long before the Chris- 
tian era. Every one knows how deeply Celtic mythology was 


BRETON WOMEN AT A PARDON 


There is no better place than the procession of a Pardon in which 

to see arrayed the fine and vigorous flower of Breton womanhood. 

The woman in the foreground, wearing the apron, is typical of 

the best in Brittany; rugged features, erect bearing, and healthy 

complexion. She is also typical in the immaculate condition 
of her cap. 


tinged with naturalism. Every object of nature seemed divine 
to the Celt, trees, springs and rocks. These ancient ideas still 
live in the heart of the Breton of today. Christianity has either 
based itself upon them, or incorporated them in its teaching. 
Not being able to destroy them, it has absorbed them, and it is 
not needful to dig very deep in the soul of the race to find the 
original foundation. As for this stone of Ronan, it has long 
been associated with fruit-giving powers. It is not very many 
years since young wives would come hither during the first 
months of marriage to rub themselves against it, and childless 
women would sleep upon it for three consecutive nights, in the 
hope of at last knowing the joys of motherhood. In these days 
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BEFORE THE CHURCH OF LOCRONAN 


St. Ronan, one of the most interesting of the Breton Saints, has 


a Pardon in July of every year. Ronan is celebrated for having 
brought to life a child whose mother had locked her in a chest 
and then claimed that the Saint in the form of a wolf had carried 
her off. Ronan became popular after this miracle and Kébén, 
the wicked woman, became accursed. On the second Sunday in 
every July the people of Cornouaille gather at Locronan and 
make the pilgrimage up the mountain upon which Ronan _ used 
to walk. 


they are supposed to have given up these practices, but I doubt 
if they are as entirely dead as they seem to be. 

The pilgrims of the Troménie generally content themselves 
with making a tour of the sacred stone. But the more religious, 
and people suffering from fevers and nervous maladies, seat them- 
selves in a hollow of the rock—a sort of natural chair, sculptured 
by the rain, and used by Ronan during his hours of rest and 
meditation. From it he enjoyed one of the most beautiful of 
panoramas. The old hermits of the Armorican legend were 
certainly no morose ascetics, with a contempt for the beauties 
of nature. Rather do they make us think of the Richis of India. 
The austerities of the anchorite existence never destroy either 
delicacy of feeling or freshness of imagination. 

Before the eyes of Ronan, the Bay of Douarnenez—or, to speak 
as a Breton, The Bay, for in their opinion it is the only one— 
spread its lovely curve, while the fine sand on the shore sparkled, 
and the great promontories rose one after another, bold and 
rugged, dying away into the distant waters. It is easy to under- 
stand the affection the saint acquired for this slope of the moun- 
tain. There is not a spot in all Brittany whence the eye may 
roam more freely over an eternal, yet changing landscape. 

From without, the church of Locronan, chiefly built in the 
fifteenth century, has all the grandeur and size of a cathedral. 
Within, it is very curious. It is entered through a vast porch, 
beneath a wide, round archway. From the very sill one is con- 
scious of age, decay, and height—of solitary, rude height. Great 
shadows gather in the vaulting, creep along the walls. It suggests 
to the mind some dark wood, pierced here and there by green 
shafts of light. The awe of sacred forests pervades it. The 


‘bathed in golden sunshine. 
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mossy pillars look like those petrified trees of which the legend 
tells, or of the church of some drowned city, Tolente, Ker-lIs, 
or Occismor; so do the walls breathe out moisture; so is the 
light which bathes them, strange, ghostly, and dusk. 

The best place to enjoy the sight of the High Mass is from 
the top of the steps leading to the great portal. Through the 
open doors one can look right up the nave to the choir, where, 
behind a forest of high pillars, shines, as it were, a dazzling glade, 
A wave of rough heads, clothed in 
the long hair of the Celt, rises in front. Behind come the women, 
prostrate in all kinds of attitudes. The wings of their caps trem- 
ble as the light falls upon them through the painted windows, dye- 
ing them all manner of delicate shades. They look like a flight 
of sea-birds caught in the church. And the singing drags on like 
a sound of weeping, singing for all the world resembling that of 
some ancient pagan ritual, very solemn, and very sweet. 

From twelve o’clock to two there is an interlude. It is an 
exhausting Pardon, the Troménie, one where neither fatigue nor 
trouble is spared. Not only does it give indulgences, but a splen- 
did appetite. The strong mountain air, sharpened by the sea 
breeze and some five leagues of ravine and moor, would expand 
the stomach of even a townsman, still more that of a peasant. 
Besides,- there are no religious festivals in Brittany but have 
some element of merry-making. Therefore, while the church is 
empty, the inns are full. Find a place if you can! Some settle 
down. outside the town, in the shadow of a bit of wall, one of 
the ivy-clad ruins that scatter the country far and wide. The 
one hotel of the place, whose old front seems hopelessly mourning 
the death of the diligences, has put out its white awning as though 
for a wedding. There I lunch with the more-important Tromén- 
ieurs, owners of -fisheries, or rich farmers; people of Plonéis, 
Tréboul, Kerlaz, and Ploaré. Little breezes flutter the cloths, and 
set all the loose white things flapping around us. The crowd in 


PILGRIMS CLIMBING THE MOUNTAIN OF LOCRONAN 


Every foot of the country about the village of Locronan in 


Brittany is sacred to the memory of St. Ronan. Ronan was a 

recluse during his life and was not very well disposed toward 

the wild and unchristian people of the neighborhood. His 

miracles, however, earned him in death the measure of respect 

which his life was denied. Up this very pathway the master of 

the house of Kérnevez used to climb for his secret visits with 
the Saint. 
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the square goes and comes, growing more excited with its own 
noise as the minutes succeed each other, and a pious gladness 
begins to thrill the air. One thing is very noticeable, in the 
whole huge human buzzing there is not a single beggar’s voice, 
not one of those miserable lamentations that haunt the ear at all 
the other Pardons of Brittany. The exhibitors’ of wounds, real 
or pretended, are seen neither in the town of Locronan, nor on 
any portion of the pilgrimage route. The Troménie is arranged 
so as to discourage the infirm, the cripples, the deformed, the 
lame of all kinds. Before all things, it is the festival of the nimble. 

Years ago, the honor of carrying the great banners in the 
procession of Saint Ronan was fought for with fists and penn-baz. 
Happy the parish whose champion won; for seven years it was 
sure of unequalled prosperity. For seven years, only boys, bread- 
earners, strong and useful, would be born there; the floors of the 
granaries would break beneath the weight of each harvest; the 
boats would return each evening laden with marvelous fish; and 
all hearts would flourish exempt from care, as in an earthly para- 
dise. So the struggle for the banners grew more than once into 
a bloody struggle . ... chests were crushed, heads were broken. 
At last the clergy judged it necessary to send for assistance to 
have it stopped. But the presence of the soldiers, far from 
quieting the people, exasperated them. Every one took it for an 
attempt to control their liberties, and more, as an insult to the 
sacred festival. Why did not people leave them to arrange things 
among themselves? Indeed, what business had these intruders, 
these Gallots, at the glorification of Ronan? 

The Bretons worship their saints with a jealous worship. A 
wave of revolt passed through these excited brains; a hue and 
cry was raised against Les enfants de Marie Robin, as the 
gendarmes are called in this part of the “country. At the 
Troménie held on July the 14th, 1747, a regular riot broke out, 
of ‘which the official account in the public archives has preserved 
the remembrance. The gendarmes were pursued with showers of 
stones, and could only save themselves by the speed of their horses. 

“Dao! ... Dao! ...” yelled the pilgrims; which the Sire 
Dugas translates in his soldierly style as, “Let us charge them 
again! let us plunder them!” 

Nowadays, things are managed in a much more orderly fashion. 
The honor of bearing the banner is still a party matter, only it 
is paid for, going to the highest bidder. It is less democratic, 
no doubt; but fewer heads are broken, fewer vests left in rags. 
Devotion has lost scarcely anything, and the treasury of the saint 
has gained money, which, supplemented by the State, will perhaps 
help to repair the church, or even replace the spire that once 


THE END OF THE PARDON OF THE MOUNTAIN 


The pilgrimage of Breton worshippers up the mountain sacred to 

St. Ronan ends at the Plag ar C’horn, or the spot to which a 

horn of one of the oxen that carried Ronan to his tomb was 

knocked by the wicked Kébén as she resisted the passage of .the 

Saint’s body. It is a long way from the ,church, which was built 

above Ronan, to this high spot. Kébén must have had a 
strong arm. 


‘little iron bell did once. 


A BRETON STREET: ROSPORDEN 


The habit of Breton women in wearing a different style headdress 
for each village does a great deal to make, Brittany picturesque. 
It is astonishing that even today when all of Europe is being 
modernized the women of Brittany still cling to their ancient caps 
and the men to their broad hats with velvet streamers. 


crowned ‘the tower erected above the spot upon which Ronan’s — 
oxen made their halt. 

But hark! . the old parish clock is striking. The bells 
have only been awaiting its sound to break forth all together, and. 
merry carillons answer from distant churches and chapels, hidden 
under the woodland cover. 

From out the porch come heavy old banners, with enormous 
staves, round which the fingers of the bearers are straining. They 
bend to issue from the arch, sweeping the ground with their’ 
fringes, then, raised with difficulty, fill out suddenly, like wide- 
spread sails. A shiver runs through the old silks; the sunshine 
sparkles on their golden spangles. The holy saints upon them 
seem to blink their eyes in,the rays of the blessed sun, which they 
have not faced for seven years. Gradually the procession forms. 
At the head march the gold and silver crosses, furnished with 
little bells that keep tinkling, tinkling perpetually, just as Ronan’s 
It is there now, the magical bell, but 
dumb and motionless, resting on a velvet cushion, preceded by 
a figure of the saint. How they have smothered him in episcopal 
ornaments, for which, during life, he showed such disdain! I 
think he would have looked grander and more natural in his 
dark woolen robe, the color of a beast’s skin, the front half of his 
head shaven, in accordance with the canon of the Celtic tonsure, 
and in his hands, in place of a crosier, the staff of his unending 
pilgrimage. A long, long line of saints follow. Then come the 
reliquaries, little gilt. Noah’s Arks, carried on rolling shoulders. 
Last of all appear the priests, and following on their heels, rough 
and tumbled, surges the crowd. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Tower of London is one of the oldest monuments of the city. The central portion of the enclosure making up the Tower, known as the 


White Tower, was begun in 1078. 


Charles the Second spent the night before his coronation here in 1661. 


Since that time its chief function 


has been that of prison for important personages awaiting execution. Since 1820 its chief use has been as a museum of historic interest. The 
view shown here was made in 1751. 


THE WORLD’S MOST MASCULINE CITY 


The Beginnings of the Greatest City in the World—Saxons and Romans—Modern Monuments 
on Ancient Sites—London From King Alfred to William the Conqueror* 


By RicHarp PECKHAM 


to change much from year to year. To see the strange 

origins and the unusual things which are now history only, 
buried under its pavements, one must go back hundreds of years. 
This is a difficult thing to do. It is only made possible by the 
labor of scholars and antiquarians who dig things up for us, both 
from the dust of museums and libraries and from the actual soil 
which underlies the modernity of the city. Mr. George Byron 
Gordon is such a scholar and he is also gifted with a delightful 
pen. As a sample of what he has done for us in his book ““Ram- 
bles in Old London,” I quote some comments on the London of 
Saxon and Roman times. 

“The picture of London that I have in my mind and that I 
wish I might present to you is not exactly the London you know 
so well, the metropolis of brick and stone with its weather stains, 
its grey sunshine and its fog, but rather London as a living 
organism with its continuity of life and-its persistent tradition. 
We do not realize what a very old place London is because its 
history is largely unwritten and it is not yet a ruin where ex- 
cavations are made to reveal how it rose, layer resting on layer 
and cycle on cycle. But it is not antiquity alone that matters. 
What I want to call attention to is rather that continuity which 
has persisted without break from the beginning. There has been 
no conquest, no revolution, no cutting loose from the past. That 
is fundamental, the enduring essence of London life. I often 
hear it said that London has experienced vital changes even 
in our own generation. This is a careless observation, for 


*(Rambles in Old London/By George Byron Gordon/Director of the 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania/Philadelphia/George W. Jacobs and 


Company/ 1925.) 


ONDON, although it is a very, very old city, does not seem 


London has not changed at all and the connection between 
Chaucer’s London and the London of today is a very close 
connection. 

“We must bear in mind that the name London has two prin- 
cipal and quite distinct applications at this day. First it is the 
name of the City that lies within the ancient boundaries of Lon- 
don Wall together with a narrow encircling strip. It is identical 
with the city built by the Romans, including the prescribed belt 
outside the walls on which the Romans did not permit any build- 
ings to be erected and known historically as the Liberties. That 
is the City of London. It is what Londoners call the City. Its 
chief magistrate is the Lord Mayor who within his own boundaries 
takes precedence of every other subject of the Crown, even of 
the Royal Princes. It is the London that the King himself may 
not enter without permission of that same Lord Mayor. It is 
about a square mile in area and its resident population is less 
than fifteen thousand. In the daytime except on Sundays, its 
working population swells to near half a million. Altogether 
more than a million people pass into that square mile every day 
for one purpose or another and pass out again. It is the London 
of the Tower, the Bank, the Royal Exchange, the Mansion House, 
the Guildhall, the houses of the Livery Companies, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It is the heart of the Metropolis that is built around 
it covering 693 square miles and containing a population of seven 
and a half millions. London the Metropolis consists of the City 
of London and twenty-eight boroughs together with an outer ring. 
The City has its own government, its own constitution, its own 
police, its own courts, its own revenues, its peculiar customs and 
privileges and its ancient prerogatives that have been inherited 
from Saxon and even from Roman times. It has always had its 
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Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, is the crowning glory of that magnificent church. 


sixteenth century. 


Within this historic chapel are the tombs of Queen Elizabeth and her victim Mary, Queen of Scots. 
trance to this chapel is the coronation chair and the Stone of Scone, captured by Edward First from the Scots. 


It was built in the early years of the 
Just outside the en- 
It is a part of the seat of the 


coronation chair and all of Edward’s successors have been crowned upon it. 


own military establishment called the Trainbands—trained bands 
recruited and officered from the citizens. 


“John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown 
A Trainband Captain eke was he in famous 
London Town. 


“These ancient military organizations are now represented by 
certain distinguished regiments in the Imperials. 

“Until the middle of the eighteenth century, the walls of Lon- 
don were standing and you entered through one of the seven 
gates—Newgate, Bishopsgate, Ludgate, Moorgate, Aldgate, Al- 
dersgate, Cripplegate. Today the walls are down and the gates 
are gone but you can always tell when you are within the City 
by looking at a policeman, for the City police wear red and white 
bands on their sleeves and crested helmets whereas the Metropoli- 
tan police outside the City wear blue and white bands on their 
sleeves and helmets without crests. 

“The earliest traveler who gives a detailed description of London 
is Fitzstephen, who wrote in the twelfth century. I will quote 
just one sentence translated from the Latin original by John 
Stow, the Tudor antiquarian. ‘In London the calmness of the 
air doth mollify men’s minds, not corrupting them . . . but pre- 
serving them from savage and rude behavior and seasoning their 
inclinations with a more kind and free temper.’ In this and other 

- quaint passages, Fitzstephen records his observation that Lon- 
don is not like any other place. Many writers since have made 
the same observation and anyone who knows London at all is 
aware of its unexampled difference. George Borrow expresses 
what everybody feels when he says: ‘Everything is different in 
London from what it is elsewhere. The people, their language, the 
horses, even the stones of London are different from others.’ 

“Fitzstephen, in the passage I have just quoted, explained it as 
an effect of climate but I think it can be shown that the difference 
is due to another cause altogether. It is elemental and primordial ; 


it proceeds from within; it lies deeply imbedded in the foundations 
of life itself; it concerns the very sources of London’s existence 
and it is written in every chapter of London’s history. It is a 


difference as elementary and as obvious as that of gender. London _ 


is a masculine city. All other cities are of the feminine gender. 
Paris is feminine; Rome and Vienna are feminine; Berlin is 
feminine; Petrograd and Moscow are feminine and New York 
is also a feminine city. London is the one and only masculine 
city and moreover it is the most masculine of all things made. 
Every man feels better in London than in any other city on earth 
and the reason is that the manhood in him responds and vibrates 
to the virile drift that whirls about him like the cosmic stream 
of which worlds are made. 

“There is but one recorded capture of London, when it was 
taken by a woman. Boadicea has the unique distinction of being 
the only person who ever conquered London and they have raised 
a monument to her on the Thames Embankment. Have you ever 
thought why the suffragettes tried to capture London and let other 
cities alone? Simply because London is a he city. Those violent 
women knew perfectly well that if they tried the same methods in 
Paris or New York, these cities being feminine would know 
exactly how to deal with them. London didn’t know in the least 
how to deal with them. 

“In the London Museum, among the relics of the Stone Age, 
there is a case containing some bones of a man with a flint spear 
head sticking in his skull. I understand that these are the melan- 
choly remains of the first unfortunate wight who tried to start 
something in London. His imitators in every age shared a similar 
fate till the suffragette arrived, and then . . . But the masculine 
mind works that way. 

Compare the London police with the police of any other city 
you know. The London policeman wears soft gloves; he carries 
no club and he has no weapon of any kind about his person, either 
concealed or unconcealed. In Paris the policeman is armed with 
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Almost always there has been a bridge across the Thames where London Bridge now stands. There was one there when the Romans reached 
the British Isles. They rebuilt it and kept it up during their four hundred years of occupation. Either the same bridge or another one was in 


use through the Saxon period. The Saxon Bridge was replaced by what has been known as Old London Bridge. 


This structure was built 


some time following 1176. It was lined with houses as shown in the illustration above, which is from a print dated 1751. The present bridge, 
without any houses, dates from the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 


automatic pistol and club, one in either side of his belt. In Berlin 
before the war at least the policeman carried a huge sabre and a 
monstrous pistol slung about his haunches. In New York—but 
I need not multiply examples. The difference is one of gender. 
The masculine mind recoils from even the appearance of violence 
and brutality. Therefore the London policeman wears soft gloves 
and carries about his person no suggestion of force. The feminine 
mind reacts in an entirely different way and therefore these other 
cities dress up the guardians of the law to make them look like 
brigands and permit them to behave a good deal worse sometimes. 
They love the appearance of force; they adore the gesture of 
violence; they flaunt the emblems of brutality. These cities are 
of the feminine gender. 

“A man likes to wear fine feathers and walk in procession 
through the streets or sit in lordly state. If you doubt it observe 
the habits of the Lulus or look at the House of Lords. All male 
creatures are 
alike in this. The 
stag’s antlers are 
not for fighting 
but for show. 
Thus London ar- 
raysitself inroyal 
purple, in scarlet 
and in gold, 
decks itself with 
feathers, puts on 
its gorgeous rai- 
ment and moves 
in the stately 
procession of the 
Lord Mayor’s 
Show and all its 
pompous pag- +. 
eantry — the 
plumage and the 
antlers of the 
harmless male. 
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stead through Holborn to the Thames. 


“London has another obvious quality. It is a silent city. It is 
more than that—it is one of the silent places of the earth. James 
Russell Lowell said that London reminded him of the roaring loom 
of Time. I know very well what he meant and the only fault I 
have to find with that admirable rhetoric is that London does not 
roar. The stream of traffic rolls in silence over its wooden pave- 
ments that are laid like the foundations of the earth and kept like 
the quarterdecks of the Royal Navy. Stand on the curbstone 
in front of the Royal Exchange facing that open space, with the 
Bank on the one hand and the Mansion House on the other. It 
is the place or near it where the Forum of the Roman City stood, 
and it is said to be the busiest spot in the world today. Upon 
that open. space converge seven main thoroughfares filled with 
traffic and its lines of communication are the circumference of 
the earth. What are your sense impressions? A mass of traffic 
of every description, a policeman, a few magic passes of his hand 


WHERE FLEET STREET GOT ITS NAME 


In olden times there was a river, navigable for “fleets” of merchandising vessels, running through the city from Hamp- 
The river has long since disappeared but has left its name.to the street which 
runs out of the lower end of the Strand. This print was made in about 1765. 
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The Thames is the artery which carries the life-blood of London’s history. Limehouse, celebrated as the haunt of Chinese and the odds and ends 
of mankind that come in on the tide, is perhaps as well known to the American as any other part of London. This view, taken in 1751, how- 


and from the appearance of in- 
extricable confusion the traffic 
rolls in and out through its seven 
main arteries without interrup- 
tion, smoothly, silently. There 
is a mighty murmur that neither 


rises nor falls; subdued, continu- - 


ous, steady, insistent, like a psalm 
intoned. There are no pauses; 
neither are there any sharp in- 
trusive sounds to strike across 
that even pulse or shatter that 
majestic symphony — London’s 
Psalm of Life. No clatter, no 
cries, no horns, no noise. It is 
a silent city. 

“T do not know that it has ever 
been said that London is a beau- 
tiful city. That could hardly be 
said with truth. Parts of it are 
hopelessly ugly. Its monuments, 
with a few remarkable excep- 
tions, are indifferent or mean. 
Yet bits of it are among the most 
beautiful spots on earth; the in- 
comparable charm of its quiet 
nooks and corners claims a trib- 
ute of affection and in certain 
atmospheric conditions peculiar 
to itself it takes on a quite un- 
earthly grandeur. It is not like 
Paris, that city of splendid broad 
boulevards and wide open spaces 
all beautifully laid out like the 
ideal city of the future. I do not 
know how any city could be bet- 
ter laid out than Paris, There 


ever, will be unfamiliar. 


CORNHILL IN 1630 


Cornhill, now one of the commercial centers of London, was formerly the site of a kind of tower 

known as the Tun, which may be seen at the extreme right of the above print. The Tun was origi- 

nally built as a prison for those guilty of disorderly conduct or other offense against the calm of a 

London night. It was later turned into a waterworks. This has long been removed, although 

there is still an old well near by, the water of which is now used only for horses. Near the Tun, 
to the left, are the buildings of the first Royal Exchange. 
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ou have a con- 
jtast, for Lon- 
jon is not laid 
mut at all. It 
jas no plan and 
| am persuaded 
jhat it is better 
/o, for I have 
teard said that 


ness of it but 
In any case 
hey have a 
wonderful way 
of doing things 
supremely well 
by accident; 
and _ London, 
devoid of plan 
and heedless of 
design,isa 
most splendid 
accident — like 
Orion and the 
Milky Way. It 
was no human 
prevision that 
made London 
what it is; it 
was ‘Time and 
the Ocean and 
some fostering Star.’ 

“If you would get a comprehensive view of what Time has 
done for London, go to the London Museum in Stafford House, 
Saint James’s, and if you would see what the Ocean means to 
London, pay a visit to London Dock or take a journey through 
that part of the Port of London that stretches for thirty miles 
along the Thames from London Bridge to Tilbury Dock. 

“London Museum is like Time’s Workshop, filled with the 
refuse left behind by the Master Craftsman. Stuart, Tudor, 
Plantagenet, Norman, Saxon, Roman, Celtic Briton, Man of the 
New Stone Age, Man of the Old Stone Age. There you have 
them all, following each other in a long procession down the ages 
till they disappear in a Tertiary London fog. 

“In the days before the antiquarians and the scholars began 
their violent invasion of the provinces held so long by the bards 
and the sages, everybody accepted the legend of the founding of 
London written down by the old Welsh churchman and historian, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, in the twelfth century. According to that 


by the ancient palace of the Savoy. 


THE ROYAL PALACE OF THE SAVOY 


Prior to the sixteenth century the site of one of London’s great hotels on the Strand was occupied 

This palace was a favorite residence of the Tudor Kings and 

Queens of England. Its name is now perpetuated in the region surrounding it. Savoy Chapel, built in 
1505, still stands on a part of the site. 
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venerable ec - 
clesiastical au- 
thority London 
was founded 
by) DiaiGgenad 
grandson of 
7Eneas, who 
landed in 
Britain, con- 
quered the race 
of giants he en- 
countered there 
and _ founded 
New Troy, 
afterwards 
called London. 
We may not 
believe that 
story any more 
but it is such a 
brave old hie 
that I always 
like to tell it. 
bien detest: 
people to build 
on the banks of 
the Thames 
where London 
stands and pro- 
tect their set- 
tlement with 
earthworks and 
stockades were, 
as I have said, 
the men of the New Stone Age, and they occupied the site for 
a period of unknown duration, but what they called their settle- 
ment we shall never know. The time came when these men who 
fought and hunted with flint spear heads were driven from their 
stronghold by a new race that appeared from across the channel. 
The invaders had bronze swords and axes and shields and the 
natives with their flints, however brave, were no match for so 
formidable an enemy. These supermen with their new inventions, 
so mighty in battle, were of the Celtic race which swarming into 
the Island, soon possessed it, gradually submerging the aboriginal 
inhabitants to whom they imparted the Celtic language but whom 
they never entirely displaced. They arrived not later than 2000 
B. C. and on the spot where the Walbrook and the Fleet ran into 
the Thames, already occupied by the native settlement, they found 
a place suitable for a stronghold of their own. They called the 
place London, which in the ancient Celtic language means the 
Stronghold in the Waters, because it was partly surrounded and 
protected by the Thames which was not then confined as it is today. 
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LONDON’S PEACEFUL “BOBBY” 


It is notable that in London the policeman carries no arms, not 
even a club. The traffic officer commands the stream of vehicles 
which approach him as delicately but as surely as if he were 
escorting an old lady across a ballroom floor. Perhaps the fact 
that he. carries no arms has something to do, indirectly, with 
the fact, that out of seven million Londoners only one-tenth as 
many are murdered as out of six million New Yorkers. 


THE FAMOUS EMBANKMENT AT NIGHT 


This picture, looking downstream from the Charing Cross Rail- 
road Bridge, shows on the left the same spot as that shown above 
in the old print of the Savoy Palace. The obelisk, known as 
Cleopatra’s Needle, is on the water’s edge and Somerset House 
in the distance, just beyond the beginning of Waterloo Bridge. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE Tam 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Oe To create and promote interest in travel and exploration, to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to-assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L._S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


THE CLUB’S SPRING DINNER 


The Spring Dinner of the Club will be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, as 
usual on Friday evening, April 17th, at 7.15. 

Adachi Kinnosuke will speak on “Japan 
and the Future,’ with a survey of the re- 
sults of the Japanese development of 
Korea and Manchuria. 

Carveth Wells, well-known lecturer, will 
tell of “Lapland and Her Nomads” show- 
ing moving pictures of the life story of 
the Lapps, the strangest people of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Will Irwin will speak of “Pioneer Days 
in Leadville—and Later,” the epic story 
of old mining days in Colorado and what 
has followed them. 

Because so many of our members are 
geographically remote special notices of this 
dinner will be sent out only to those in New 
York and vicinity. Members, therefore, 
living away from New York who plan to be 
in the city at that time should make their 
reservations now. A printed announce- 
ment of ‘the speakers may be had upon 
Request Lom then poecretany.. wlLuadies. sor 
course, are expected. Tickets $4. Mem- 
bers may invite guests. Special tables of 
eight and ten may be arranged for those 
who wish to have exclusive tables for their 
own parties. 

These dinners of the Club are notable 
occasions, a large number of members and 
guests assembling at them every year. If 
you have never attended one you have not 
participated in one of the most delightful 
privileges of membership. 


AIDS TO TOURING 


This is merely a reminder that the 
Club’s Information Bureau is in a position 
to help members with their traveling plans. 
Specific information covering travel at 
home and abroad and booklets describing 
various countries may be had upon appli- 
cation to the Secretary. On this page last 
month a suggestive list of available litera- 
ture was printed. The Club’s Motor Tour- 
ing Service can be of help to any motorist 
who contemplates touring. A letter will 
bring detailed information about roads 
leading anywhere. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE. 


February, in spite of its small number 
of working days and its large number of 
holidays, proved none the less to be a very 
successful month in Club growth. During 
the month (0000) new members joined the 
club. This continued growth is due very 
largely to the splendid co-operation of 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
evin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


members, many of whom constantly send 
us the names of friends who might be in- 
terested in the Club’s activities. To all 
names sent in in this way the Secretary 
sends an invitation to join. It is gratify- 
ing to be able to count on the co-operation 
of members in this manner and the Di- 
rectors of the Club wish to extend their 
thanks to those who have taken such an 
active interest in furthering the purposes 
of membership. 


SCHOOL “CHILDREN@SAUGH Taro. 
BE POLITE TO TCGRISTS 


The Mayor of Vienna, Austria, has signed 
a decree instructing the school teachers to 
attract the attention of their scholars to the 
importance of tourists to Austria, enjoin- 
ing them to show the greatest politeness to 
foreigners. In the same interest measures 
are being prepared to stop all increases in 
hotel rates, and the tax on foreigners is be- 
ing reduced. 


“GO-TO-MEETING” SHIPS 


The various Trans-Atlantic Steamship 
Lines are planning special trips this year 
for delegates and conventions meeting in 
Europe. The experience of the American 
Bar Association and the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs last summer is making Europe 
a favorite convention resort. The Inter- 
national Geographical Congress will meet 
at Cairo, April 1 to 10. The International 
Railway Congress will hold its centenary 
in England, where the first public railways 
were run, and special celebrations will be 
held at Stockton, where the first railway 
ticket was sold. The International Flower 
Show will be held March 13 to May 21 in 
Holland. The International Book Fair will 
take our publishers and bibliophiles to 
Florence, Italy. .Over 500 American phy- 
sicians will participate in British hospitality 
this summer, and the 1000th anniversary 
of the Federation of the Rhineland will 
call there thousands of Germans from 
America. According to the manager of 
one American convention that recently re- 
turned from Europe; “fa convention in 
Europe gives an organization additional 
prestige and standing, as well as consider- 
able publicity.” 


25,000 MILES IN SEARCH OF A 
MEAL 


The famous French “Club of One Hun- 
dred” (“Club des Cent”) has just com- 
pleted 25,000 miles by motor car in search 
of a good meal. The organization of this 


TRAV Bae 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck : 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


clu was for the purpose of visiting hotels, 
cafes and village inns to find where the 
best meals were prepared. They award 
two gold medals yearly to the chefs who 
best suit their palate. Some of their mot- 
toes are: “We eat beefsteak, not expensive 
furniture’; “Feed your guests, not the 
flies”; “Coffee made in advance is bad 
coffee.” j 
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GERMANS REMOVE MONEY 
RESTRICTIONS 


All restrictions operative during the in- 
flation period regarding the amount of 
money that could be taken in or out of 
Germany have been abolished. Visitors 
may now enter without making the usual 
customs declaration of the amount of 
money in their possession. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


Paris is expecting 300,000 visitors next 
Spring to the Exposition of Decorative | 
Arts. Although the United States govern- 
ment for reasons of economy decided not 
to be represented, numerous requests for 
space allotments have been received from 
Americans. All the necessary funds have 
been secured and the pavilions and other 
building will be ready by the first week in 
April. ¥ 


MAPS FOR THE TRAVELER 


Owing to the demand for really satis- 
factory maps of Europe and the difficulty 
of obtaining them the Club is having pre- 
pared under the direction of expert geogra- 
phers a series of maps as follows: } 

1. General Map of Europe showing all 
new boundaries, railroad lines and prin- 
cipal cities. Size 23 x 26 inches. 


2. Street Map of Paris. Size 16 x 21 
inches. 

3. Street Map of London. Size 16 x 21 
inches. 


4. Street Map of Rome. Size 16 x 21 
inches. 

The maps will be printed in four colors 
on strong map bond and folded within a 
convenient cover. They represent the very 
last word in up-to-dateness and accuracy. 

The General European and Paris maps 
will be ready early in April and may be had 
by writing to the Secretary’s office. The 
London and Rome maps will be ready the 
latter part of April or early in May. 

Price General Map 50c postpaid. 

City Maps, each 35c postpaid. 


WEDEN OFFERS YOU a 

mild, invigorating climate, 
long days of sunshine, dreamy 
twilight nights and all the 
comforts and refinements of an 
old civilization. The best of 
modern European culture with 
unique traditions, going back 
thousands of years, supplies 
endless mental stimulus. 


TRAVEL IN SWEDEN is, therefore, 
both delightful and instructive. The 
scenery varies from the fertile, castle- 
dotted plains of the South, or the rose- 


wreathed ruins of Visby on an island 
in the Baltic, to the brilliant costumes 
in beautiful Dalecarlia and the snow- 
capped peaks of Lapland above the Arc- 
tic Circle. There the nomad Lapps still 
roam, with their reindeer herds, in the 
light of the Midnight Sun. The Lap- 
land Express leaves Stockholm every 
morning. 


Modern boats of the highest type run 
direct from New York. Hotels are 
comfortable and prices moderate; train 
setvice excellent. The people are noted 
for courtesy, cleanliness, good cooking 
and picturesque customs. Booklet 
“Touring Sweden 1925’' from any 
travel bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 


j2 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


For a delightful vacation 
Belle Gerre Club 


offers you — 


54 Eaaten abode, with large, spacious quarters, 
situated in the heart of Belle Terre Estates, 
Port Jefferson, Long Island. From the sweeping 
verandas, one can enjoy many wonderful sea and 
woodland views. 


And then the unequalled recreations and sports! Golf 
(a new 18-hole course, subject to club regulations— 
planned and supervised by Mr. Devereaux Emmett); 
Tennis (4 perfect courts in front of the club house; 
Swimming (two private beaches—one on Port Jeffer- 
son Harbor for still-water bathing and one on Long 
Island Sound for surf bathing); Horses (a stable is 
maintained for the lover of this sport); Dancing, etc. 

' Your personal inspection is earnestly solicited. Reser- 
vations now being booked. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 19th 
—————————————————————— 


Ownership Management y New York Office ¥ 208 West 42d Street 
Se eee 
ed 


Write for literature 
and Special Golf 
Feature ‘Booklet T”’ 


Going to the Coast by sea this year? Why not enjoy the extra ad- 
vantages of the Pacific Mail Cruise? The ocean voyage is pleasantly 


varied with many enchanting hours ashore. 


Besides a period of approxi- 


mately two days at the Panama Canal, this luxurious cruise allows ample 
time to visit Corinto, Nicaragua; La Libertad; Salvador; San Jose de 


Guatemala; Manzanillo, Mexico. 
SartIncs FRom NEW YORK to LOS ANGELES anv SAN FRANCISCO 
Via the Panama Canal and Central America 


S. S. ECUADOR, Apr. 1 Ss. S. COLUMBIA, Apr. 22 S. S. VENEZUELA, May 13 
Additional Freight Sailings Provide Weekly Service 


Oil-burning steamers specially constructed for the Tropics. Electric 
fans; swimming tanks; orchestras; dancing on deck; deck sports. Com- 
fortable beds—no berths. Lowest First Class Rate per day. Reduced 


rate One way steamer—One way rail excursions effective with 
May sailings. 
Tickets and information from any Steamship, Tourist, Railroad Agent, or write for booklet S 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York Tel. Bowling Green 4630 
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N Thomas  Hardy’s 
# immortal “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles” there is 
the above description 
of a town called Sandbourne 
which is really meant to portray 
Bournemouth, a beautiful resort 
near Southampton. 

This fashionable watering place 
and touring center, situated on 
lofty cliffs of sand and gravel, 
midst groves of pine trees, rhodo- 
dendrons and beautiful gardens, 
is England’s most popular all-the- 
year-round resort, which many 
American visitors are now 
patronizing. 

It is a modern city of garden- 
surrounded mansions, fine hotels, 
and lovely promenades, with all 


the attractions and amenities of an up-to- 
Although it has been 


date holiday resort. 


Photo by] 


[J. Reade, Bournemouth. 


A scene at the sea front of Bournemouth. 


Christchurch, famous for its historic old 


Priory Church, a remarkable Norman relic 


of the 12th century and a Mecca of 
pilgrimage, is within a few miles on 
the other side. 

Although Bournemouth was but 
a tiny fishing hamlet a little more 
than a generation ago, the manifold 
charms of its locality have resulted 
in its development as one of the 
chief sea-side resorts of England, 
with a population of something like 
a hundred thousand. 

The town maintains a splendid 
municipal orchestra which gives 
daily concerts at the Winter Gardens 
under the able leadership of Sir Dan 
Godfrey. 

In the summer the sea front 
presents the usual scenes of life and 
animation. The golden sand of the 
shore affords a charming playground 
for children. Owing to the phenome- 
non of a double tide which keeps the 
water nearly always at a level, the 
sea bathing is safe and exceptionally 
enjoyable. 

Bournemouth is a center for 
excursions to many of the most 
interesting historic relics in old 
England. 


TR AVES 


ENGLAND’S GARDEN CITY BY THE SEA 


“A fairy place suddenly created by the stroke of a wand . . . 
a Mediterranean lounging place on the English Channel.” 


Hardy’s novels are virtually at 
its door. The region abounds in 
lovely old-world villages and 
remains of the Roman occupation 
and of the Norman Conquest. 

Stonehenge, that strange Druid 
monument of giant stones—one © 
of the world’s mysteries about 
whose origin there is much 
speculation—is about forty miles 
from Bournemouth. 

‘ Well - arranged motor - coach 
tours cover all points of interest. 
Several famous cathedrals and 
abbeys — Winchester, Salisbury, 
Wimborne, Romsey, Beaulieu— 
are within a day’s tour. The New 
Forest, that ancient hunting 
ground of Norman Kings, is 
within half an hour’s motor run. 


There are steamboat excursfons to neigh- 


bouring resorts, across to the Isle of Wight 
and now and then to France. 


Photo by] 


[J. Reade, Bournemouth. 


A corner of the church showing that this 
ancient edifice is still in a perfect 
state of preservation. 


Photo by] 


[J. Reade, Bournemouth. 


Within a 30-mile radius 2,000 f 


Corfe Castle, a grim relic of the roth century, at the years of history are enshrined. The The hotels, boarding and apartment houses 


gates of which King Edward was murdered 


by his stepmother. 


described as the Atlantic City of England, 
this comparison does not do justice to the 
peculiar charm and beauty of Bourne- 
mouth. It has none of the former city’s 
characteristics, unless it bé its modernity, 
gayety, and spirit of true hospitality. 

_ The town is within easy reach by rail 
or motor car from the port of Southamp- 
ton, and only 2%4-hours journey by train 
from London. 

From its lofty cliffs and sandy beach 
the Isle of Wight is plainly visible, while 
westward Swanage and the Purbeck Hills 
come into view. On one side of the town 
lies the ancient port of Poole, a strong- 
hold of smugglers in the 18th century, 
and formerly one of the chief ports in 
the Newfoundland trade. 


Photo by] 


scenes familiar to readers of Thomas 


Christchurch’s Old Priory Church, built by 
Bishop Flambard in the 12th century. 
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of Bournemouth provide accommodation for 


1 


[J. Reade, Bournemouth. 


every purse, while golf courses, tennis 
courts, bowling greens and over 7/00 
acres of parks and pleasure grounds, 
a first-class theater, a hippodrome, 
cinemas, and concert and dance halls, 
libraries and art galleries afford the 
means for every form of pastime. 

To those who want a healthful and 
interesting holiday no seaside resort 
offers greater attractions. It combines, 
in a unique way, all the amenities of 
modern life, with surroundings saturated 
with the interest of the past. 

A copy of the town’s official guide 
with maps and illustrations, and the 
fullest information with respect to hotels 
and boarding houses may be obtained 
from the Travel Information Bureau of 
this Magazine, or from the Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Bournemouth. 
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this summer via the Santa Fe 
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ae of spring in the air . . . marbles . . . tops 
... kites . . .the call of the open road. Every activ- 
ity of the coming season suggests your own motion pictures. 


People who appreciate life to the full are using FILMO Cameras 
in rapidly increasing numbers to record the activities which crowd 
every minute of outdoor life. It is so simple to use the FILMO no 
one need hesitate. As easy as sighting a spy glass . . . lift it to 
the eye ... press the button . . . and you get every action just 
as you see it in the finder. Wery economical too. 

Not a toy outfit, but a high-grade machine produced by the same organization 


and tothe same high standard as the B & H Professional Moving Picture Cameras 
used by 95% of the producers in the world. 


BRANCHES: With your own film library you'can perpetuate the memories of your trips. The 
: interesting people and places can be recorded and recreated at will not only in 

AQ Os still pictures but with each action just as you saw it. The films can be shown with 
5 2 the FILMO projector at any time—at any lighting socket. Fora trifling expense, 
Aes you can supplement your own films with comedies, educational or travel reels—a 


Monica wide variety—from existing film libraries. 


Let us send you the interesting story of the production and showing of motion 
pictures by the individual. Ask for the booklet “‘What You See You Get’’. 


BELL AND HOWELL COMPANY 


1831 Larchmont Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


American 
- Express. 


TOURS TO 


Europe 


(ESCORTED) 


very low fares 
to 


Planned and conducted by experts, these tours offer delightful 


(lif omla 
summer trips abroad. Interesting itineraries varied as to time, 0 Ora do 
places and costs. 


e 
Spring and Summer Tours to Europe, $1350 and up. New Mexico and 
Ss ial S ai E , $755 and up. ° ® 
Se cs Summer Vacation Toure, $673. Arizona Rockies 
Sse S553. Tour to Europe, June 27th to and to your 
Holy Year Pilgrimages to Rome. ; ; P. ks 
ee ei to Europe on Tourist Cabin National af 


North Cape Cruise Tour—June, July. 


SOUTH AMERICAN Summer Tours Sailing in July. Fred Harvey meals 


INDEPENDENT TOURS-—To Europe at any time. All - 


details arranged. Booklet. Via the Santa Fe 


DOMESTIC TOURS—Escorted or Independent — 


United States, Canada, West Indies, etc. Booklet. e e ° 
— just 


Information promptly given regarding these and many other tours. 
Write today for beautifully illustrated booklet “To Europe in 1925”. oon a - -- -- - - = - - - --  - - — - -- = - = - = = - ----- = - = =-% 
W. J. Black, Passenger Trafic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines | 


eri 213 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
American Express go eth alsin Eschance Chicas 


| 
Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to 
' 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York ' 
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SWITZERLAND 


There is only ONE: 


That happy, beautiful, majestic little re- 
public of the Alps, hich for centuries has 
been the goal of millions of tourists from 
every part of the world. 


A tour of Switzerland is a most economical 
vacation. We are constantly arranging 
most satisfying itineraries, one of the many 
advantages of which is that they avoid all 
rush and cost comparatively little. 


You must visit and know: 
GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever 


attractive for its beauty, wealth and 
intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the 
Simpion line. Educational center. Ex- 
cursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomatic 
city of Europe, where Swiss life in town 
and country are vividly portrayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAIL- 
WAY will take vou to the BERNESE 
OBERLAND with its lovely resorts 
of Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and to 
the garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN: Here the JUNG- 
FRAU RAILWAY carries you to the 
top of the World. Nearby are MURREN 
and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and the 
lovely resorts of GRINDELWALD and 
WENGEN. 


MONTREUX - TERRITET - GLION- 
ROCHERS DE NAYE, beautiful as a 
dream, are reached by luxurious express 
trains with observation and dining cars. 


MARTIGNY-CHAMONIX are also 
served by an electric railway leading 
through a picturesque and romantic 
alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc 
range. 


LUGANO, in the Swiss Italian lake 
district, you will find a floral paradise, 
basking in perennial sunshine. 


THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, 
offer an endless choice of fascinating 
resorts. While in this region you will 
want to linger at: 


ST. MORITZ, world famous for its 
wonderful location and sports advan- 
tages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at 
the portal of the Alps, known as the 
Athens on the Limmat. 


LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusements most interesting. 


Opportunities for perfect sport are end- 
less in variety. Golf everywhere. 


Write us for travel literature. Address 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
241 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


NOTES of the NEW YORK THEATERS 


A SERVICE OF SUGGESTION FOR THE TRAVELER AND 


INFORMATION FOR 


The Wild Duck — Forty-eighth 
Street. Added to the rather un- 
usually large number of truly fine 
dramatic performances in New York 
this season comes Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck, played by the players of the 
Actor’s Theater. One forgets, facing 
these Forty-eighth Street footlights, 
that Henrik Ibsen wrote this play in 
1884, so modern in his approach to the 
human problems involved in it. 
Modern but not in the sense of wild 
and strange. The Wild Duck is a 
modern play because it is alive and 
will be alive a hundred years from 
now, or so long as the illusion neces- 
sary to make civilized life tolerable is 
cultivated in the mind of man. Those 
who do not wish to be pierced by 
the true pathos of human personality 
should not go to see Hjalmar Ekdal’s 
household tumbled from its painfully 
happy routine by the ruthless machina- 
tions of an idealistic, sick-minded 
fool. It comes very near to being 
terrible, and the performers of the 
Actor’s Theater have made the most 


of the beauty of that terror. With 
the exception of Mr. Warburton 
Gamble, who plays the part of 


Hjalmar like a barnstorming “ham,” 
the cast is excellent, especially Blanche 
Yurka, and the fourteen-year-old girl 
who takes the part of her tragic 
daughter. 


Processional—Forty-ninth Street. 
One of the most interesting native 
works for the theater of this season 
is Processional by John Howard Law- 
son. It is, as its sub-title implies, a 
jazz drama of American life, but it is 
a great deal more than that. Mr. 
Lawson, whose Roger Bloomer, 
played in New York two years ago, 
was a better bit of psychiatric study 
than a drama, has struck very close 
to the mark in Processional. He has 
kept away from philosophising and has 
let his story tell itself without any 
footnotes. Its bitterness is tempered 
with the sauce of comic reality, and 
its comedy with the stock of austerity. 
Mr. Abbott and Miss Walker, in the 
leading roles fit the pageantry beau- 
tifully and the rest of the cast is 
excellent. Processional, hard as it is, 
is one of the best pieces of enter- 
tainment at present on the New York 
stage. 


Othello—Shubert. Mr. Walter 
Hampden’s Othello does much to re- 
store to the mind of the play-goer the 
often forgotten fact that the drama 
of the dark-skinned general is one of 
Shakespeare’s finest plays, from the 
point of view of the poetry it con- 
tains. Mr. Hampden, as the Moor, 
is a better reciter of this poetry than 
he is an actor. Desdemona was pretty 
bad. Iago, played by Baliol Hollo- 
way, was one of the best performances 
we have seen. Mr. Hampden should 
be praised for his energy and indus- 
try and his devotion to the cause he 
loves. It is a pity he is not more 
of an artist. 


Sky High—Shubert. Othello is 
succeeded at the Shubert by another 
importation from England which is 
not so good. Sky High is a musical 
show with Willie Howard but with- 
out much distinction. The dancing is 
moderately good but the humor is be- 
low par. It would be surprising if 
Sky High should succeed. 


She Had to Know—Times Square. 
Miss Grace George has chosen for 
her present starring vehicle a droll 
and highly entertaining little comedy 
called She Had to Know. This is 
an adaptation from the French, a 
translation done by the versatile Miss 
George herself. 


THE STAY-AT-HOME 


Though she had been happily mar- 
ried for many years, circumstances 
came up which made it seem to the 
heroine imperative that she find out 
just what her batting average was 
when it came to Sex Appeal. Suffice 
to say that during the course of the 
evening we all found out what she 
had to know. 


BRIEFER NOTICE 


Dancing  Mothers— Maxine 
Elliott. One of the new  season’s 
first dramatic efforts, which now seems 
to be an established hit, is “Dancing 
Mothers.” This is an interesting pres- 
entation of a lively subject, namely. 
what are our young girls coming to? 

Tll Say She Is—Casino. ‘“T’ll 
Say She Is” 
brothers. These gentlemen are among 
the most entertaining nonsense makérs 
ever seen on the New York stage. 


Desire Under the Elms. Eugene 
O’Neill is beginning to learn that 
human life has roots that are not 
completely embedded in the soil of 
theatrical technique. The first two 
scenes of his new play are stiff, un- 
likely and stupid. It concludes by be- 
ing a very harrowing tragedy, very 
beautifully realized, which succeeds in 
spite of its O'Neill artificiality. 


The Guardsman — Booth. This 
story is of an actor who thought his 
wife had tired of him and wished the 
excitement of falling in love with a 
soldier. He decides to impersonate 
the soldier, a performance which he 
carries out with great skill, but un- 
fortunately he gets himself mixed up 
with the part that he is playing and 
is unable to decide whether he is prov- 
ing that his wife is being true or 
untrue to him. It is a fine, sparkling 
comedy of artifice, beautifully played 
by Alfred Lunt and Lynne Fontanne. 


The Way of the World—Princess. 
Congreve’s play has more wit, more 
brightness, more vivid beauty than any 
two plays playing in New York at the 
present time with the single excep- 
tion of Bernard Shaw’s Candida. 


Candida—Actor’s. The comedy 
which George Bernard Shaw, the au- 
thor, calls Candida: A Mystery, is 
one of the finest of modern plays. We 
have read it more than once but we 
did not realize how poignant a study 
of the changing state of civilization 


it is. Played by the players of the 
Actor’s Theater headed by Miss 
Katherine Cornell, Mr. Pedro de 


Cordoba, and Mr. Richard Bird it be- 
comes an extraordinary magnificent 
thing. 


Silence—Plymouth. Silence is a 
very gripping, if occasionally theat- 
rical, crook play, but it seems to have 
gotten into Mr. Warner’s bones. 


Mrs. Partridge Presents—Bel- 
mont.. For the person who wants to 
see a pleasant little piece of acting 
with no strain on the mental ma- 
chinery, this play may make a divert- 
ing evening. One cannot escape the 
feeling, however, that its leading role 
is too small for the high abilities of 
Blanche Bates. 


The Firebrand—Morosco. Joseph 
Schildkraut with his habitual ardor 
and impetuosity impersonates Cellini 
in this farcial play of early Floren- 
tine times. 
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offers the four Marx. 
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Would be 


cheap at’ 


—says Navy Man 


“T cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould 
of Northome, Minn. .. ‘how such a glass can 
be sold for anything like the price you ask; $50 
would jbe cheap enough for such a fine instru- 
ment.’ 


By actual test 
this long range 
Naval Officer 
type binocular 
equals the best 
German10- 
power instru- 
ments selling 
for over $100. 


This 10-Power 
Stereo-Prism 
BINOCULAR 


only Pe a 


Here is a French super-power instru- 
ment of real optical quality for the 
price of an ordinary 6 or 8 power glass. 
Embodies all latest binocular improve- 
ments. Large field of view, with won- 
derful illumination and_ definition. 
Central focusing with individual eye 
strength and width adjustments. Built 
sturdily to give years of satisfaction. 
Heat and moisture proof. Weighs but 
20 oz. Amazing value. Complete with 
case and straps, prepaid, for only $27. 


Order Direct from This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument 
under our absolute money back guar- 
antee. Examine it without obligation. 
Either the glass makes good with you 
or we return your deposit instantly. 
The next lot of these famous glasses 
will cost more. Just mail the coupon 
now, with remittance, before this big 
bargain offer is withdrawn. 

Catalog of Over - 


F RE 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shoot- 
ing, etc. Most complete line in tas country. 
All our goods are BRAND NE No “sal- 
vaged”’ war glasses or ae 


Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO. PePi:2°s 


Elmira, N. Y. 
2 SS Se ee 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 154, Elmira, N.Y. 


You may send me the French 10-Power 
Stereo-Prism Binocular, as described. I en- 
close remittance of bEG 00, but you are to re- 
turn it promptly if I decide to return the 
glass for any reason. 


O Check this square if you wish us to send 
our catalog only. 


“Where North meets South and East meets West’’ 


| THE GREENBRIER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS ~ W- VIRGINIA 


One night by sleeper to society’s spot of rest 
and romance, from New York at Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Rich- 
mond, Albany and Louisville. | Matchless 
golf, mountain tides—famous water and baths. 


Special White Sulphur sleeper daily, Pennsylvania 
Station, New York—Big Four Station, Chicago. 


THORNTON LEWIS, 
President 
FRED STERRY, 
Managing Director 
HARRY TAIT, Manager 


Good Morning! 
W. S. S. WATER 
The intensified, palat- 


able, natural aperient. 


ERMU aN 
PERMUDA—Playeroend ol of Eternal Springtime 


Temperature 60° to 70° 
Only 2 Days from New York 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


From New York Wednesday and Saturday 
From Bermuda Tuesday and Saturday 


via New Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil- 
Burning Steamers 


“FORT VICTORIA” 
“FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Offering Passengers the comforts and con- 
veniences enjoyed on highest class trans- 
Atlantic liners. Tickets are interchangeable 
on these two steamers, which land their pas- 
sengers directly at Hamilton Dock. 


No Passports Modern Hotels 
All Outdoor Sports 


Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, 
Trap Shooting, Horse Racing, Fishing, 
Riding, Driving, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Ber- 
muda.— Unsurpassed location, overlooking 
ocean, harbor and surrounding islands. Finest 
cuisine and service, magnificent, tiled, covered 
/ and heated swimming pool. 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or St. George Hotel, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LIN 


34 WHITEHALL ST., N. Y. 
or any Local Tourist Agent 
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Travelled. via Cunard 


“during 1924~ again the largest 
ane? carried by any line or 
group of lines on the Atlantic 


By Popular Uerdict — 
THERE IS NO BETTER WAY! 


Literature, schedules 
and other informa- i 
tion on request : ageN 


CUNARD | 


od ANCHOR Lins ) 


“Going to Europe 
is only half the pleasure— 
The other half is 
going on a Cunarder.” 


25 Broadway 
New York 


or Branches and Agencies | 


+o De 
Vickery's 
for all 


Travel 


and 
Motoring 
Requisites 

and 
Specialties 


J.CVICKERY 
jer FOR CAR OR TRAIN 
Gifts A Vickery Miniature Dressing Bag for use 


in Car or Train 
CD 


HEN visiting England you are most cor- 

dially invited to call at J. C. Vickery’s, 
known to Travelling Americans for the past 35 
years, or write for fully Illustrated Catalogue of 
Novelties, sent post free. 


Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags, Hand 
Bags, Fine Leather Goods, Jewellery, Silver 
Ware, Gold, Tortoiseshell, Ivory, etc., etc. 


J-C\ /ICKERY: 


177 @ 183 By App 
REGENT ST, Me Be Be King 


EEDON Smith to HRI: 
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Francisco 


J S.S. Resolute ouisoeSciships 


j This 20,000-ton oil burner is especially adapted for cruis- 
“J ing service. Wide decks, terrace cafe, conservatory, gym- 
J] nasium, swimming pool, lounges — all promote the gala 


[| spirit of a yachting party. 
“Jf Management 


“a Themanagementandpersonnel, 
~of experienced both in Trans- 

Atlanticand Cruise service, have 
“of operated this ship on many pre- 
J vious Cruises. Back of them is a 

trained organization—to serve 
“2 your needs afloat and ashore. 


Itinerary 


Madeira — Gibraltar—Algeria 
(Eastward)—Riviera(Westward) 
Italy—Egypt—India—Ceylon 
Burma—Straits Settlements— 
Java—Borneo— Philippines— 
China—Japan— Hawaii. Dura- 

tion: 344 months. 


“a Rates from $1§00 up 

| including shore excursions. Full details of cruise, itin- 
~< erary and rates on receipt of your letter or wire. 
| Cruises to West Indies next winter by S.S. Reliance. 


-l UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


| HARRIMAN LINE 

“aj 35-39 Broadway, New York; 131 State St., Boston; 230 South 15th 

ie St., Philadelphia ; 177 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 574 Market 
St., San the 87 St. ae St., Montreal; or local agents. 


(lttantic 7: United American Lines operate 
a joint service with Hamburg Ameri- 


ae 
| can Line to France, England and 
2] (litantte Tre on the de luxe steamers 

Reso.ute, ReLiANcE, ALBERT BALLIN and DeuTscHLAND, and cabin 


“a steamers CLEVELAND, THURINGIA, WESTPHALIA and Mount Cray. Send for schedule. 
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SEE EUROPE 


by Motor 


Off the beaten track, going where you will when you will—through 
rural England or the chateaux-country of France, the Pyrenees 
or the mountain passes of Switzerland—with no worry over 


time-tables 


or train connections. 


Small congenial parties. 


Private automobiles—meeting your steamer if you so desire. Ex- 


pert chauffeurs to act as interpreters and guides. 
delightful and inexpensive way to travel. 


A thoroughly 
Booklet on request. 


A Super Travel Service 


We can so arrange your itinerary in Europe as to save you both time 
and money, advising the shortest and most interesting routes, attending 
to hotel and steamship accommodations, to passport visas, etc., etc. 
You will then thoroughly enjoy your tour free from all worrisome detail. 
Ask for booklet explaining our service. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO.,Ltd. 


(An American Company) 


Longacre Bldg., Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 


Road Maps of Arden 
(Continued from page 8) 


the offer of a Rolls-Royce... 
unless you agreed to furnish also 
the driver and the gas. 

Maps have their “literary uses, 
too. Hardy’s publishers, and 
Conrad’s, realize this, and many 
others ought to. It is satisfying 
to identify on the map the very 
spot where Jude failed as a scare- 


..|ecrow or Thomasine found shelter 


in the reddleman’s cart; it is far 
more satisfying to have seen the 
spots themselves. The sneers 
aimed at the literary pilgrimage 
hit only the fake enthusiasm 
which sends to Stratford and Ab- 
botsford thousands of people 
who don’t know Andrew Fair- 
service from Andrew Ague- 
cheek; the real enthusiast can 
thumb his nose at the sneerers. 
On Sheet 17 of my map’ (Shrop- 
shire) my plotted route suggests 
that of one who was going to 
Glastonbury by way of Goodwin 
Sands, but there was method in 
it. Ludlow and Shrewsbury have 
their traditional associations with 
those strangely diverse Johns, 
Falstaff and Milton, but to the 
true Housemaniac there is a 
keener thrill in coming on Mon- 
day when Ludlow market hums, 
even though the chimes do not 
play for him; there is magic in 
entering Shrewsbury by the Eng- 
lish Gate, even though he does 


}it as one who bleeds upon the 


road to Wales, owing to a losing 
race with a rain-squall. En 
route, I had crossed Wenlock 
Edge and seen the Wrekin; I had 
verified the saying that “Clunton 
and Clunbury, Clungunford and 


-|Clun, are the quietest places under 


the sun’; I had found the soon- 
told number of nettle-grown 
graves to the north of Hughley 
church, but, inasmuch as the dead 
are more in muster at Hughley 
than the quick, would have found 
no luncheon save for the charity 
of a cottager, who lived in as 
perfect a half-timhered Tudor 
cottage as one could find in a 
day’s journey, and referred to it 
as “a ratty old hovel.” And now 
Last Poems have been published, 
and I shall have to go back again 
to find Abdon under Clee. 

So much, to speak after the 
manner of the Eighteen Hun- 
dreds, for the Pleasures of Mem- 
ory. Greater still” “are the 
Pleasures of Hope. With one 
map before me, and half a dozen 
more draped for ready reference 
on adjacent furniture and the 
rug, I can plot hypothetical jour- 
neys, unvexed by wind or 
weather, unhampered by consid- 
erations of time, money, or road- 
surface, moving at will as one 
fascinating name leads on to the 
next. There can be no place- 
names in the world, I think, so 
rich in suggestion as the Eng- 
lish. Of course, age and the 
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sword can hallow any name: 
Harper’s Ferry and Gettysburg 
are poetic, Martin’s Ferry ae 
Wilkinsburg prosaic, not for 
what. they aré but gm 
what has happened there, — 
hasn’t happened; we see the 
famous names of France and 
Italy and Spain through a golden 
haze of history and romance. But 
for real flavor, apart from all 
associations of literature or his- 
tory, give me the village names 
revealed on a large-scale map of 
England. Compare the monoto- 
nous—burgs and—bergs of Ger- 
many, the—courts and Sts of 
France, with the bede-roll of the 
South Down villages—Midhurst 
and Petworth, Duncton, Bignor, 
Bury, Amberley, Storrington, 
Steyning, Bramber, Edburton, 
Poynings, Hurstpierpoint, Ditch- 
ling, Westmeston! I need not 
give the Run of the Downs them- 
selves; Kipling has done that. 
They do not figure in the ordi- 
nary history books ; their literary 
associations are few and rela- 
tively unimportant—they need no 
such extrinsic adornment. 

Where but in England could 
one find such names ‘as Nether 
Wallop, Middle Wallop, and 
Over Wallop? Discovered by 
chance on the map of Wiltshire, 
those names haunted me for eight 
years, and at last drew me off the 
main road from Stockbridge to 
Amesbury that I might see them 
in the flesh. They were worth a 
longer detour. The English speak 
of Brixham as we do of Gopher 
Prairie, and yet, between Brix- 
ham and Exeter one could, by 
going a little roundabout, pass 
through Churston Ferrers, Berry 
Pomeroy, Little Hempston, Ip- 
plepen, Newton Abbot, Bovey 
Tracey, and Chudleigh. With 
such neighbors, how can even 
Brixham be commonplace? Or 
start north from Plymouth, in 
the general direction of Bide- 
ford. By crossing Saltash ferry 
to the Cornish side of the Tamar 
you can chart a course that will 
take you through Botus Fleming, 
St. Mellion, Callington, Stoke 
Climsland, Launceston, St.-Giles- 
on-the-Heath, Holsworthy, Mil- 
ton Damerel, Frithelstock Stone, 
and Monkleigh. Stay on the 
Devon side of the river, and your 
itinerary can include Tamerton 
Foliot, Yelverton, Tavistock, 
Peter Tavy, Mary Tavy, Broad- 
wood Widger, Bratton Clovelly, 
Germansweek (who was the Ger- 
man, I wonder, and why did he 
spend a week there?), Hather- 
leigh, Meeth, and Torrington. 
Who could choose between two 
such courses? Fortunately, choice 
is not necessary, so long as I con- 
fine myself to map traveling; I 
can take them both, and even 
make detours to Sampford 
Spiney, Bere Alston, and Buck- 
land Monachorum. 
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Among the Birds of 
Selborne 
(Continued from page 13) 

A neighboring gentleman one 
summer had lost most of his 
chickens by a sparrow-hawk, that 
came gliding down between a fag- 
got pile and the end of his house 
to the place where the coops 
stood. The owner, inwardly 
vexed to see his flock thus 
diminishing, hung a setting net 
adroitly between the pile and the 
house, into which the caitiff 
dashed and was entangled. Re- 
sentment suggested the law of 
retaliation; he therefore clipped 
the hawk’s wings, cut off his 
talons, and fixing a cork on his 
bill, threw him down among the 
brood hens. Imagination cannot 
paint the scene that ensued; the 
expressions that fear, rage, and 
revenge inspired were new, or at 
least such as had been unnoticed 
before: the exasperated matrons 
upbraided, they execrated, they 
insulted, they triumphed. In a 
word, they never desisted from 
buffeting their adversary till they 
had torn him in a hundred pieces. 


The Island of Tailless Cats 
(Continued from page 14) 


the Mauthe Dhu came, and no one 
has since explored that part of 
the castle. Scott put here his 
strange Fenella in “Peveril of 
the Peak’; and in its ruined 
chapel is the curious grave of the 
old bishop who, on his tomb- 
stone, bade his visitors consider 
his low abode, among the little 
worms, and reflect that all would 
come to such a station in good 
time. 

A short distance from Castle- 
town is the Tynwald Hill where 
to this day the laws of Man are 
made in the open air, complaints 
heard and wrongs righted as in 
the earliest Saxon “folk-mote.”’ 
The island is of course subject 
to British law, but any ordinances 
that concern it alone are here 
made legal. The legislature is 
called the House of Keys, from 
the fact, it is said, that the legis- 
lators alone had access to the 
treasure chest where were kept 
the original laws and the revenues 
of the island. 

The Tynwald Hill is made of 
earth gathered from each of the 
parishes of the island; here every 
summer on the fifth of July the 
governor meets the Manx citi- 
zens in what is probably the 
cldest parliament of commoners 
in the world. And if you think 
the meeting merely an empty for- 
mality, kept up for old custom’s 
sake, hear the tale of Governor 
Loch, who not so very long ago 
tried to impose some harbor dues 
without the consent of the Tyn- 
wald. When he perceived that 
there were two thousand armed 
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but orderly men at the next meet- 
ing, waiting to show that they 
knew their age-old rights, he de- 
cided that discretion was the bet- 
ter part of valor, and withdrew 
his ordinance. q 

If you like ghost stories and 
legends, Runic crosses and Norse 
heroes, tales of saints and sinners 
from St. Brandan and St. Pat- 
rick down to Bishop Wilson and 
William Christian, take the steam 
packet that leaves just up the 
quay va little distance from the 
great White Star pier in Liver- 
pool. The trippers cannot spoil 
the island for anyone with the 
seeing eye; and one can always 
avoid them by getting away from 
the souvenir shops and _ the 
promenade. If you don’t come 
hack with a firm faith in the lit- 
tle people and in second sight, 
you are but a hardened modern 
soul and don’t deserve the chance 
to travel anyway! 


Little Brothers of the 


Chilenos 
(Continued from page 25) 


a half-finished poncho at which 
a gray-haired, witchlike old 
woman was working with bony 
but deft fingers. Shy, fright- 
ened, naked youngsters peeked 
timidly from hiding places, and, 
hanging on a peg, there was even’ 
a dance mask of wood, grotesque 
in its decorations of paint and 
horsehair. But there were many 
objects which could be seen in the 
homes of no tribe other than the’ 
Mapuches. One of these marvels 
was a kind of odd pot of stiff, 
dried hide made from a cow’s 
udder with the teats serving for 
legs. Still stranger hide pouches 
formed from the skin of calves’ 
or colts’ heads and still retaining 
their original forms. Rawhide 
saddles and bridles heavy with 
silver; bolas which serve these 
Indians in place of lassos, piles 
of the beautifully woven rugs or 
chupinas, ponchos, and blankets 
rivalling those of the Navajos, 
covering cowhide beds; immense, 
traylike flour baskets so fineh 
woven that they will hold water; 
twenty-foot bamboo-hafted long- 
bladed lances, the Mapuches’ tra- 
ditional weapons, and, propped 
against the walls or suspended 
from hooks like so many inani- 
mate bundles, tiny, solemn-faced 
infants strapped fast to their 
wooden papoose carriers or 
chiguas. 

It goes without saying that the 
Mapuches are a superior race of 
Indians and are extremely intelli- 
gent, else they could not have 
existed in any numbers until to- 
day. Moreover they are far in 
advance of their Chilean neigh- 
bors as regards stock raising and 
farming. Nowhere in Chile did 
I see better tilled fields, more 
healthy and extensive herds and 
flocks, or more carefully culti- 
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Little Brothers of the 
Chilenos 
(Continued from page 44) 


vated farms, than those of the 
Mapuches. Indeed, the only 
tractors I saw in use by farmers 
in southern Chile were owned by 
Indians. As I have mentioned in 
a previous chapter, the Chilean 
farmer takes life very easily, and, 
once his crops are planted and 
well. under way, he leaves Na- 
ture pretty much to itself until 
But I noticed that 
the Mapuche farmers were con- 
stantly at work hoeing, weeding 
and cultivating, and I do not re- 
member seeing a single patch of 
cultivated Mapuche land wherein 
there were not men or women, 
or both, at work. 

And though, as I have\said, the 
Mapuches’ civilization is purely 
superficial, yet they are keenly 
alive to the advantages of many 
of the products and inventions of 
civilization, and in one or two 
houses. | was amazed to find the 
Indians owning and using radio 
receiving sets. I did not, how- 
ever, meet a Mapuche who owned 
a motor car, not even a Ford, for 
the Mapuche most wisely realizes 
that Araucania is far better 
suited to travel by horseback than 
by automobile. But let good or 
even passable roads be built 
through the Indian country, and 
Mapuches by the hundred will be 
using cars. On one occasion we 
met a stout, good-natured looking 
Mapuche driving a flock of sheep, 
and halted to make inquiries re- 
garding the location of a village. 

Evidently we had asked the 
right man, for he proved to be 
the Cacique of the place we 
sought and offered to accompany 
us. When I invited him to enter 
the rattle-trap of a Ford, he was 


as delighted as a boy, and grin-_ 


ning from ear to ear, he crowded 
his corpulent person into the 
front seat. 

Never, he declared, had he rid- 
den in a car before, and as the 
machine began rocking and roll- 
ing over the prairie he shouted 
and whooped and roared with 
glee, stamping his feet, urging 
the car on in shrill Mapuche and 
lashing the sides and mud guards 
with his rawhide whip. 

In one spot a good-sized log 
lay across the trail, and the driver 
brought the car to a stop. This 
didn’t suit our Mapuche passen- 
ger at all. 


“Tt is not as good as a horse,” 
he exclaimed diseustedlvy. “for 
even a colt would jump that tree.” 


Our Chilean chauffeur was not 
to be dared by any Mapuche. 
With a muttered, “Caramba 
pues!” he drove the little car full 
tilt at the log, and with a jar and 
a jolt that threatened completely 
to disrupt the integrity of the 
machine, we hurdled the barrier, 
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much to the uproarious delight of 
our Indian. Wi 

“Now, I suppose you will have — 
a car of your own,” I oe . 
to the Cacique as, having reached — 
the village, he slowly and reluc- 
tantly disembarked. He shook 
his leonine head as he carefully 
and minutely examined the tires 
and peered under the chassis. 

“No, Sefior,” he replied with 
something very like a sigh, 
“These things are good for the 
white ‘men, but they are not for — 
the Mapuches. Look you, if a 
horse dies or breaks its leg, al- 
ways is there a colt to take its 
place, but this thing breeds not 
colts. Also, Sefior, the horse eats 
grass and the world is wide and 
grass is for the taking, but this 
thing eats the gasolene and,” with 
a humorous twinkle in his keen 
eyes, “even the white men haye 
not learned how to plant the seed _ 
of the gasolene and reap the 
crop.” 


Brittany Celebrates the 


Pardon of the Mountain 


(Continued from page 30) | 


How good it feels to breathe 
the air on high, to fill one’s lungs 
with the breeze from the Atlan- 
tic, and to sniff the freshness that 
is rising from the west at the first 
approach of evening! 

The spot we have reached on 
the high ground has kept the 
name of Plac-ar-C’horn. Kében 
must have had a strong arm to 
send the horn of Ronan’s ox fly- 
ing all this distance with one blow 
of her racket. The cart that bore 
the corpse of the saint stopped, 
they say, for a few moments at 
this place, no doubt in order to 
allow the hermit to cast one last 
look over his favorite view. 
About ten years ago a statue was, 
erected to him here. But it was) 
a great mistake not to have sculp- 
tured it after the expressive man- 
ner of the early Breton image- 
makers. Against the pedestal 
leans a pulpit, whence a priest is — 
about to preach to the crowd. It 
will be a regular “Sermon on the 
Mount” in the midst of a country 
equal in delicacy, and in sober 
harmony of contour, to the most 
beautiful spots in Galilee. While 
waiting for the sermon to begin, 
the pilgrims rest beneath the tents 
set up by neighboring innkeepers, 
or lie tired out on the grass, 
drunk with the sunshine, but 
never ceasing their prayers. The 
sermon ended, they will reform 
the procession. and descend the 
other slone of the Ménez by the 
moorland paths I trod this morn- 
ing, only reaching Locronan as 
the first stars are showing. 
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Travelers Cheques. If your cheques are stolen or you lose them you 
simply report to the nearest American Express office and your loss 
has immediate attention. 


Think of American Express Travelers Cheques, and use them, 
not only in traveling, butto safeguard your personal money where- 
ever you are. 


Over $30,000,000 in travelers cheques were used last year by non- 
travelers. $150,000,000 were bought by tourists, motorists and busi- 
ness men traveling in this country. $120,000,000 were carried abroad. 


American Express Travelers Cheques are the best known and 
most serviceable form of insured money in the world. They 
are acceptable everywhere—good anywhere. 


Besides, to carriers of American Express Travelers Cheques is 
extended the helpful personal service of experienced and locally 
well-known men in more than 26,700 Express offices in the United 
States and Canada, as well as everywhere abroad. 


This service is most appreciated in crises, such as loss of funds, 
accidents, or other emergencies of the stranger in a strange place. 


Issued in convenient leather wallets in amounts of $10, $20, 
$50, and $100, American Express Travelers Cheques are easy 
to obtain, easy to use, and ease all fear of the safety of your 
money. The cost is only 75 cents for $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations and itin- 
eraries, or plan your cruise or tour through American Express 
Travel Department. 


American 
Express 


Travelers 
Cheques 
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The Ideal Way to See 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe 
is to Travel by Motor Car 


We specialize in Motor Car Hire Service; providing luxurious closed 
or open ears for touring anywhere in Europe. 


Our chauffeurs are reliable and experienced men who know 
the routes and speak the languages of the Countries to be 


toured. 


INCLUSIVE RATES 


Write for descriptive book, which contains fullest particulars 
of the most attractive and interesting tours, with tariffs. A 
copy of this book can be obtained from the Travel bureau of 


this magazine. 


NEW YORK 


665 Fifth Ave. 
Telegrams: 


New York" 
"Phone: 
Plaza 4050 


FRASER McLEAN PARIS 
AUTO TOURS @ HIRE CO. 
“Ashmun, - 16, St. James’s Street - 


LONDON 


Elysee Bldg. 
56, Faubourg 
St. Honore 


Cable: 
S. W. 1. “Voyana, 


Paris"’ 


Telegrams. ‘‘Macfra, Piccy, London’”’ 


ENGLAND 


HARESTONE 


(17 miles from London) 


Luxuriously Furnished 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
standing in its own 
Beautifully | Timbered 
Grounds in the Cater- 
ham Valley, surrounded 
by glorious Surrey Hills. 


MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Bedrooms fitted with 
Hot and Cold Water. 
Tennis. Billiards. Ga- 
rage. Highly recom- 
mended by Americans. 


Tariff on application to 


National Travel Club 


Bureau 
7 West 16th St., New York 
Wallace J. Beeston 
Proprietor 


Harestone, Caterham, Surrey 


Phone: Caterham 258 


Drive Yourself 


Hire a Car and 
Call It Your Own 
for Any Period 


Day, Week or Month 


Latest Models 


Unlimited Mileage 


Full Insurance 


BOOKLET FREE 
from the 


National Travel Club 
' 7 West 16th Street 
New York 


LINCOLN MOTOR 
HIRE SERVICE, Ltd. 


18 Victor’a Street 
London, S. W. 1 


Phone Victoria 2070 
Day and Night 


MOTOR TOURING IN ENGLAND 


By G. A. GuDE 


| [NLESS the motorist 
knows where to avoid the 
traffic-congested main ar- 
teries of London, the exit from 
the center of the city (taking 
Trafalgar Square as a central 
point) is beset with difficulties. 

With one exception he is faced 
with from 8 to 12 miles of ve- 
hicular traffic before he emerges 
into London’s encircling cordon 
of suburban towns, and here, too, 
he will not be able to put his foot 
on the throttle for any length of 
time on account of the impeding 
traffic and the “Bobby.” 

The shortest way out of town 
is by way of Westminster Bridge 
to Kensington, Camberwell 
Green and Denmark Hill. On 
ascending the latter, you emerge 


suddenly from grimy and ugly” 


rows of brick into a verdant 
oasis which is barely five miles 
from the Houses of Parliament 
and embraces a territory of many 
square miles before you plunge 
again into drab suburbs. 

This oasis is the preserve of 
Dulwich College, a domain left to 
this institution by Lord Alleyn in 
the early eighteenth century. It 
is a beautiful stretch of woodland 
and meadows, firm shady roads, 
a lovely park and a splendid golf 
course. The old and picturesque 
village of Dulwich, with the 
original college, now a museum 
and picture gallery, occupies the 
center of the domain. Pickwick’s 
Cottage, in a new coat of yellow 
and green, lies within a few yards 
of the old college buildings. It 
requires no great imagination to 
picture his chubby, pot-bellied 
figure under the green portico of 
the cottage, or to visualize Sam 
Weller in the near-by inn, taking 
just a wee bit of refreshment. © 

Ascending a steep hill the big- 
gest white elephant in England 
confronts us. It is a huge struc- 
ture of glass and iron in the form 
of a Maltese Cross which was 
originally one of the exhibition 
buildings in Hyde Park when 
England held a mid-Victorian 
Exhibition here. Afterwards, 
Crystal Palace, as the monstrosity 
is called, was transferred, to its 
present site and is now being 
used for minor exhibitions and 
entertainments. We are now at 
the gateway of Kent, fondly 
called the Garden of England, 
and the question is, which part 
of the “Garden” shall we explore. 

The most popular objective is 
Brighton, the Atlantic City of 
England. Winding through about 
fifteen miles of crooked lanes, 
past typical farmhouses you come 
upon a scene of such rare loveli- 
ness—a scene that embodies so 
much charm and so many char- 
acteristic features of the rural 
beauty of England that you are 
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fairly entranced with the picture. 

We are looking down upon 
Limpsfield, an old Surrey village 
with many hoary and picturesque 
houses and a lovely church coy- 
ered with green moss and deco- 
rated with garlands of ivy. 

Skirting the Purley Hills we 
passthrough Oxted, mentioned 
in my previous article, and a few 
miles further on that other Ok 
World village at whose ancient 
inn the bedroom in which Queer 
Elizabeth is said to have passed 
many a pleasant night is showr 
to the visitor by its rubicune 
landlord. 

Being now on one of the mait 
highways to Brighton and on ¢ 
fairly straight road, we can oper 
up the throttle as we leave God: 
stone. Although there are many 
lovely spots and views on the way 
that deserve a more leisurely in- 
spection the lure of the Down: 
and the gayety of the brillian 
Channel City forbid too mucl 
lingering by the wayside. 

The Downs is the name of < 
range of green hills, remarkable 
for their graceful contours, whicl 
run along the Channel Coast 
From their heights glorious view: 
are afforded, while deep ravine: 
and gulleys give us an impressive 
lesson on the effects of the ocear 
currents in prehistoric times upot 
the chalk formation of these hills 

Brighton is an all-the-year 
round. resort, jammed by tripper: 
during the Summer Season anc 
patronized at all times by mo: 
torists, char-a-bane parties anc 
motor cyclists from far and near 
Tt is, in short, England’s Atlantic 
City of the South Coast. . 

Its sea front is lined with fine 
hotels and large private mansions 
It has a splendid esplanade, cov- 
ered promenade, band stands 
piers and all the other appur- 
tenances of an up-to-date seaside 
resort. It is full of life anc 
gayety, although the pebble 
stones of its beach militate some 
what against the complete enjoy- 
ment of the bathing facilities. In. 
stead of large bath houses as we 
have them at our seaside resorts 
small individual huts are pro- 
vided for bathers. 

The return trip to Londor 
should be made via the sea front 
to Newhaven and thence to East- 
bourne, another charming city or 
the Channel. The road takes you 
over the top of the Chalk Cliffs 
and the splendid and varied vis- 
tas of this iourney make this a 
memorable run. 

The way back from East- 
bourne leads through charming 
country in the heart of Kent 
Again we pass through a number 
of old towns and past may re- 
mains of the Norman Conquest. 
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The Frederick Hotels 
2 ENGLAND 

BY A World Wide reputation for 
BY Comfort and Efficiency” 


& . Hotel Great Central 
ABS MaryLeBonE Roap 
x Lonpon, N.W.1. 


FA Hotel Russell 


Extensive beautiful public rooms 
5 Good Food Moderate Charges 


5 Lonpon 


By Abbotsford Hotel 


= Central. 


2) comforts and excellent cuisine. 
x Moderate terms. 


D) Telegrams: Abbotell, Westcent 
Telephone: Museum 1553 


Harestone 
| 
2 17 MILes FRom LonpoNn 


4 A Luxuriousy FurnisHED 


‘ RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
x Standing in its own timbered 


Dy surrounded by the glorious 
( Surrey Hills. 


Ee} Travel Club Bureau, 7 West 
2 16th St., New York 


EK) RussELy Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Bf Write to National Travel Club for Tariffs 


‘|6) Russert Square, W.C. 1. 


Convenient for all theatres, 
By shops, etc. Highly recommended by 
ES = American visitors for us home 


= TARIFF FROM: NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
> 
-; Bureau, 7 West 16TH St., New York 


ES = grounds in the Caterham Valley, 


F§ Send for booklet to the National 


| CITY AND RESORT H 


= 
®) Recommended by the London Manager of TRAVEL. Booklets and tariffs sent free on application to the National Travel Club, 7 West 16th Street, New York Ke 


INN-KEEPING 
oe 


The old art of Hospitality is 
practised in England by a 
pleasant family of Inns—of 
all styles and sizes, but each 
with the family virtues of 
courtesy to the traveller, quiet 
Service, good and simple food. 
It would be worth while for 
you to get a list of 100 and 
more Hotels and Inns under 


this control, from 
“Travel” or 
from 


TRUST HOUSES, Lrp. 
SHorT’s GARDENS 
LONDON’ W.C. 2. 


Book NOW before the rush 
Hotel Gordon 


PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON W. 2. 


Offers you every convenience and 
home comfort, with a really good 
table, in a charming position near 
Kensington Gardens. Wembly Ex- 
hibition, shops and theatres 
easily accessible. 


Tariff from N. T. C. Bureau 
7 West 16th St., New York 


TELS I} 


Hotel du Louvre 


Praces pu TH&AtTre FRANGAIS 
AND DU PatLats RoyaL 
—S 
Splendid central location 
Entirely renovated 


200 bathrooms 


= 
Cable Address: Louvrotel, Paris 


400 rooms 


Grand Hotel 
Terminus 


SAINT LazarE STATION 
PARIS 


500 bedrooms with bathrooms or 
running water. Direct communica- 
tion through covered passage 

to and from all trains 


Cable Address: Terminus-Paris 


GoTHENBURG, SWEDEN 
Grand Hotel 
Haglund 


Every comfort. rst class café, res- 
taurant and grill room, % Pstablished 


= 


Savoy Hotel 
Comfortable family hotel 
Carv Linper, Managing Director 


EURO EF 


ke 
Hotel du Palais : 
d’Orsay 


Quart D’Orsay Station, Paris Ke 


400 bedrooms _—_ 200 bathrooms 


Facing Tuileries Gardens Ke 
Direct communication to and 
eal 
from all Transpyrenean trains. 
(Orleans Railroad) Ke 


Cable Address: 


Palaiorsay, Paris 


BIARRITZ, FRANCE elf 

Cc) 

ay s 

Hotel Continental 


First Class Facing Sea xe 


Large sunny garden 
: q 
2 tennis courts s 


Open all the year me 


The Hotel Eggers i 


GOTHENBURG Ke 
SWEDEN ke 


—— Ke 
First and leading Ke 


pay: KG 


AxeEL Eccrrs, Proprietor Ke 


e Australia ¢ Samoa ¢ 


"GYDNEY SHORT LINE’ 


5% days to Honolulu, 19 days to Sydney, by the 
favorite U. S. Mail and Express Steamers, SIERRA, 
SONOMA, VENTURA, 10,000 tons aes Rated 
Lloyds 100 Al. Sailings’ from San Francisco, 
Feb. 10, Mar. 3, 24, Apr. 14, and every 21 days. 
HONOLULU and return, Ist class, $220; SYDNEY 
and return, Ist class, $565; ROUND THE WORLD, 
1st class, $1200. Book Now. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
2 Pine St., San Francisco. Send for picture folder 
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CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 


NORWAY anp WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


From New York, July 1st, by specially chartered 
popular new Cunarder ‘‘ Lancastria,’’ 17,000 tons, 


53 DAYS, $550 upward 

over a fascinating itinerary, including Lisbon (Ma- 
drid), Cadiz, Seville (Granada, Alhambra), Gib- 
raltar, Tangier, Algiers, Naples, Rome, Genoa, 
Riviera, Gothenburg, Christiania, Bergen, Sogne 
Fjord, Edinburgh, Trossachs, Berlin. 

Stop-over privileges with return passage by Cu- 
narders. 


FINE NORTH CAPE TOUR 
May 9 from New York; two months 

In 1926—Around the World Cruise, Jan. 20, in- 
cluding Peking; 128 days, $1,250 to $3,000; Medi- 
terranean Cruise, including Lisbon (Madrid), Tunis 
and Carthage; 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Jan. 
30; 62 days, $600 up. 

Originator of cout the World Cruises. Longest 
experienced cruise management. Established 30 
years. 

Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York 


The Self-Drive Hire 
Company 


4/12, Palmer Street 


London, S. W. 1 
: (Opposite St. James’ Park Station) 


Hire a luxurious open or closed 
new car and drive it yourself. 


Cheapest rates. Tours planned 
and accommodation reserved. 


Telephones—Franklin 6224-5 
Tariff from Travel Bureau or above 


Educational 
Tours For Men and 


Women 


EUROPE, 1925 
67 DAYS 


$395 anv up 


With 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 


Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 


EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, French 

Battlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and 

Italian Lakes,the Rhine —Art, History, Litera- 

ture—comfortable travel, moderate prices, won- 

derful sightseeing programs with best guides. 
Our new booklet is ready 


TEMPLE TOURS 


441-F, Park Square Bldg., Boston 


Your Motor Tour 


should include best roads, 


best hotels and scenic at- 
tractions. MacNair’s fam- 
ous pocket Motor Guides 
select them for you— 


Scenic Motorways of NewEngland, 
8000 miles. 

Midland Motorway, New York to 
Chicago, 11,000 miles. 

Metropolitan Motorways around 
New York, 7,500 miles. 

Fifty cents the volume, postpaid 
Catalog free 


MacNair Motorways 
1459 Broadway New York 
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Gates Tours to Europe 


1925 


30 ‘years of successful manage- 
ment by skilled travel experts 
assure you the utmost in travel 
economy, comfort and convenience 


A 30-day tour costs you only $470. 
Longer tours up to $1195. Sailings 
from March to August. 

Be sure you see our booklet before de- 
ciding on your European Tour. Send 
for it today, it’s FREE. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“How to See Europe 
at ModerateCost” 


“~—_* 


How to see Europe 
at moderate cost 
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Put Life Into 
Your Pictures! 


A Traveling Bank Account 
WE have prepared a booklet 


explaining how our Travelers 
Letters of Credit relieve you of 
all financial worries. Corre- 


spondent banks all over the 
world honor our Letters, in- 
suring readily available cash 


with 


upon request 


PLAZA OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 6oth St. 


wherever you go. No risk 
of losing your travel funds 


through theft or careless- 
ness. Our booklet Travel 
explainsin detail thesafe- 
guardsas well asthe con- 
venience and prestige 
afforded by these Letters, 


EsTABLISHED 1864 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. gexo or orricr 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 38 AGliion Dollars 


eMember FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) ........ May 6-July 1 
“AORANGI” (22,000 tons)........June 3-July 29 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to 
the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Building 

741 Hastings St..W Vancouver, B. C. 


THE (LEN 
SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN,N. Y. 


ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 
complete facilities for the treat- 
ment of heart, circulatory, di- 
gestive and nervous disorders. 
Valuable mineral springs—high- 
ly radio-active. Baths under 
specialized medical direction. 


Golf and other outdoor sports 


Illustrated booklets on request. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written 
to order for Students, Teachers, Public Speakers, 
$3 per thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 
per thousand words. Manuscripts typewritten 
correctly for publication, $1 per thousand words. 
Markets for literary wares suggested. Prompt ser- 
vice. 20 years’ exp erience. 
F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite R 

4553 Emerson Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


THE 


RITZ- 
CARLTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


America’s smartest 


resort hotel. Famous 
for its European 
atmosphere. Perfect 
cuisine and service. 


Gustave Tott 
Manager 


Reservations direct or through 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK 


California—AlasKa 


July 8th, 1925 
Five National Parks—Innumerable side trips. 
Canadian Rockies, Great Lakes—in charge of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Joslin, the well known 
travelers, who specialize in American Tours. 
Write for Folders. 


The Joslin Tours Newark Valley, N.Y. 


The first critical study of 
JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL 

By Cart VAN Doren 


The initial volume in a series 
of studies of the outstanding 
figures in American literature 


of today. With a map of 
Poictesme, drawn by Mr. 
Cabell. $1 net. 


McBRIDE, Publisher, New York 


A CLARK PARTY 
TO THE NORTH CAPE 


(If desired the fine preliminary itiner- 
ary for Northern Europe and Scandi- 
navia may be omitted and a later sailing 
arranged.) 


May 9 from New York 


All first class; 62 days tour; small 
membership—a few places available. 


F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
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THE VICTOR Cie 
CAMERA 


“Roery scene in life motion 

is worth a hundred stills” 
The simplified perfected Victor 
mechanism automatically produces 


‘motion pictures of thoroughly pro- 
fessional quality. 


THE VICTOR CINE 
PROJECTOR 


—shows the pictures you take your- 
self and hundreds of selected dramas, 
comedies and educationals from the 
Kodascope Libraries. Write today. 


VICTOR CINE SALES 
CORPORATION 


Davenport - - - Iowa 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 


HE experienced trav- 

eler carries Baggage 
Insurance regardless of 
the length of the trip. 


North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance costs 
very little and is readily 
obtained from any Agent. 


Mail theattached coupon 
for further information. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Pounded Insurance Company” 
1792 
ARAAABABABBBWRSBBSBEBESBESESESE 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FF-4 


Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 


MADE BY THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN AT 
HADDON PRESS, INC., WHERE FEDERAL 
CROSSES NINETEENTH, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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FOUR WEEKS IN FRANCE 


at the eost of an ordinary vacation 


ps Saek aoe noon under striped umbrellas— 
chicken en casserole fit for a prince and his 
court ... Barbizon. A million jewels in the air, 
tossed against the sky—the spirit of history in lovely 
and stately rooms—gardens that make you dream of 
the longago— Versailles, with thefountains playing. 
Moonrise from Sacre-Coeur. Twilight in the Bois. 

A day at the races with every mannequin in Paris 
looking her very smartest. Dinard, Deauville, Le 
Touquet, Biarritz—and all the chic world of three 
continents spending millions to make a spectacle 
for you. The Riviera with summer prices—jeweled 
with little red roofed towns and sparkling beaches, 
banded by the Corniche Road where every turn pro- 
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vides a never-to-be-forgotten view. There is Mar- 
seilles, almost a is of oriental North Africa. The 
French Alps and the Pyrenees, are accessible by 
means of wonderful motor roads. The chateau coun- 
try makes romance and medieval fable live again. 

You know, of course, that you can go to France 
this summer for $140 in the large French Line one- 
cabin liners—with French service and French cook- 
ing. You can even make a round trip for $162 —Tour- 
ist III class, with individual rooms, as the college 
boys and girls are doing. You can take your car 
along with you, uncrated, and drive it off the 


dock at Havre. You can live well in France—and 


tour—on six dollars a day. Write for Booklet. 
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